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Around Town. 


The celebration of Canada’s twenty-second 
birthday in Toronto was such a distinguished 
success that news of it will be carried through- 
out the Dominion, not only exciting the belief 
that on future Dominion Days Toronto will do 
still grander things, but arousing the attention 
of smaller cities where hereafter we may 
expect such celebrations as will evince a proper 
pride in the day and the local enterprise of the 
place. It’ is odd that for twenty-two years a 
proper celebration had either never been 
attempted, had fallen into wrong hands, or 
public sentiment was not ripe for such festiv- 
ities as took place in Toronto on Monday last. 
Very probably the latter is nearest the truth. 
The Dominion has been arranging its affairs 
and endeavoring in a spasmodic fashion to put 
its house in order and festivities have been 
little thought of. No amount of preparation, 
advertising or stimulated enthusiasm could 
produce such a joyous crowd as assembled on 
our national holiday. Only two weeks were 
allotted to those in charge of the preparations, 
A beggarly sum had been voted by the Council, 
and the efforts of the committee who canvassed 
amongst the merchants for further contribu- 
tions were generously responded to but were 
met with a feeling that the money was very 
likely to be thrown away though all ap- 
proved of the idea. Yet only the minority 
hai any faith in the result. Dominion Day 
hereafter will not be handicapped by any feeling 
that the people will not respond to an effort 
such as has just been made, and I find that my 
suggestion that next year we have three or four 
days of a summer carnival] beginning with the 
first of July is meeting with the greatest pos- 
sible approval. Those who were dubious about 
the success of Monday’s pageant are now thor- 
oughly convinced that if we take hold of the 
matter in time next year we can have a grand 
review of anywhere from six to ten thousand 
troops on Dominion day, with an aquatic car- 
nival on Wednesday, a grand turnout of the 
societies with games and sports of all kinds on 
Thursday, fireworks and illuminated proces- 
sions at night, and all sorts of magnificent dis- 
plays. I am also thoroughly convinced that 
with proper energy well directed, thirty or 
forty thousand Americans would visjt Canada 
on their way to their favorite watering places 
if we had such a fete, while the towns and 
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counties of this province would give up their 
thousands and tens of thousands of visitors, so 
that no period of our Industrial Exhibition 
would surpass the throngs which would come 
here to see the greatness of Toronto and the 
exhibition of her patriotism, and, I might call 
it, her business spirit. 


? 
a 


Last Monday was an inspiriting day in more 
than one respect. Orange and green mingled 
in the same procession, had their holiday side 
by side, their games were conducted in the 
same ring. Sons of Germany and Scotland, 
England and everywhere else, all forgot their 
old land prejudices and went in for athoroughly | 
good-natured and whole-souled Canadian festi- | 
val. Even the police were polite and refrained | 
from giving impertinent answers to the many | 
teasing questions which met them on every 
side. The crowd was so immense that it fairly 
surged over the officers, who good-nsturedly 
consented to accept the inevitable. The booth 
keepers sold everything they had, money was 
plenty, and the only drawback was the fact 
that nobody had apparently anticipated the 
enormous success of the programme in attract- 
ing visitors. It is estimated that from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand peopie witnessed the procession, aud that 
between forty and fifty thousand people were 
on the exhibition grounds. It wasa revelation 
of what Toronto can do if she tries. Everyone 
in this city 1s imbued with the spirit not only 
of patriotism but of local enthusiasm, and out- 
side, the citizens of Ontario seem to be willing 
to accept almost any sort of an excuse to visit 
the metropolis, 


* 
* 


If we have speaking next year let it be in one 
of the buildings. After Monday’s experience 
it is improbable that any public speaker will 
sacrifice his thorax by endeavoring to talk toa 
multitude while he has such competitors as bag- 
pipes and fife and drum bands, with children’s 
competitions, and horse races and everything 
else of the sort going on atthe same time. The 
idea of ten or fifteen minute speeches is a good 
One but they cannot be delivered with any effect 
insucha Babelas surrounded the speakers’ stand 
on Monday last. Yet I am bound to say the 
people seemed as anxious for that part of the 
programme as any other and a vast deal of dis- 
appointment was expressed that the arrange- 


ments had not been such as to give both speaker | 


and listener a chance. However it is our first 
experiment and next time we wil| have every- 
thing right. 


® 
* * 


Alderman Dodds, who has been the leading 
Spirit in making the day what it was, deserves 
4 great deal of credit. Alderman Booth, who 
also devoted two weeks of his time to the work, 
should be remembered, white to the balance of 
the Reception Committee we owe a consider- 
able debt of gratitude for their work, The 


Citizens’ Committee also, though they are not | 
Seeking any special recognition, worked hard | 


and accomplished at least one thing: showing 


that when the City Council undertakes a really | 


good enterprise, it can depend upon any amount 


of assistance if it will only take the trouble to | 


call on a few of the citizens to help it out. 
The newspapers, with the exception of the 
Mail, all did their best to advertise the event 
and to assist in making it what it was. The 





One excepsion sses to have been too much 


but predict the disruption of Confederation. 
If every other kind of an institution could drop 
the disturbing religious and racial questions 
for a day, the Mail might well have afforded 
to, though it was not until it saw how great an 
event had transpired that it gave its columns 
with any freedom to Dominion Day topics. It 
is to be hoped that it has learned a lesson. 


° 
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Moreover it is to be hoped the day will come 
when the Dominion event will absorb all the 
other events which now distract our attention. 
If the Irish associations have their competi- 
tions, have their games and big annual 
turnout on the First of July, there will not 
be much disposition to have a_ perform- 
ance on the Seventeenth of March, nor 
will the Orangemen be likely to have a 
very big parade on the Twelfth if they turn 
out loyally on the First. The Twenty-fourth of 
May, in the course of human events, cannot 


long be our Imperial hojiday, and all of these ; 


things would blend into one grand Canadian 
; ordination, 


exhibition of loyalty and patriotism, It is pos- 


sible that even the festival of St. Jean Bapziste, | 
which comes about the same season, will also and the, most sensitive conscience can dodge | 
| allthe protuberant absurdities without being 

ts of the! 
case, Vice-Chancelior Mulock should have both 


lose some of its significance to our French- 
Canadiah brethren and that there will not be 
a renewal of those absolutely treasonable 
orations, such as made memorable the festival 
of the Aabifané thisyear. We do not propose to 
have the word ‘nation’ hyphenated in this 
country and the reference to ‘‘the French- 
Canadian nation ’ made in a petition sent by 
them to the Pope for his blessing and the use 
of the same in his answer, is particularly 
obnoxious to Canadians who iatend to make 
home happy and peaceful even if they have to 
do it with a shotgun. 
ee 

Even Sir Adolphe Caron, a model of incom- 
petency as Minister of Militia, has remarked 
that, ‘If we have no o'her use for the French- 
Canadian battalions than to fight, as Colonel 


| Amyot says, in defence of their laws and insti- 


tutions the sooner they are disbanded the 
better,” and there are a great many people in 
this province who think Colonel Amyot came 


THE 


| injured, 
General Assembly, Principal Cunningham, con- |! 
| gratulated himself and his 
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absorbed by the Jesuit question to do anything nearer expressing the feeling of the battalions | and that is that denominational institutions, | 


than Sir Caron does, and yet at the same time 
they are impressed by the idea that we would 
be quite as well off if we had an English 
Canadian as Minister of Militia. 
es 

How long will these intermarriages of the 
Guelphs continue? It is reported that the 
Prince of Wales’ son has been betrothed to the 
sister of the Emperor of Germany—his own 
cousin. The results of these frequent inter- 
marriages have already been seen in the scrofu- 
lous ailments which beset the royal house. It 


would seem to me wise for them to try toim- ! 


port some fresh blood. If the royal family had 
such rosy cheeks and sturdy limbs and bright 
eyes as the school children had who went 
through their programme on Dominion Day 
we might hope for a physically royal family. 


Neither Great Britain nor the United States | 


can produce such youngsters as took part in 
cur parade, 


TERMS: 


or creeds or sects, or anything appertaining to 
them, shall have no part in arranging the ex- 
amination papers of our Provincial university. 
We have got enough relizion mixed in with 


our politics and school system without having | 


a Sanhedrim of the high priests to settle what 
a youth shall know before heen ers the univer- 


sity. If the thin edge of the wedge is ever per- 
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I cannot say that I sympathize with those 
extreme Conservative journals which have 
been calling Sir Richard Cartwright a heretic 


| because he insists on pointing out glaring 


evidences of misgovernment. To be patriotic 
aman must not necessarily conceal the wrong 
doing ot an administration or the extravagance 


| of subsidy grabbers and those who yield to 


| their importunities. 


mitted to enter they will end up wich a two | 


days’ examination on the catechism, with three 
hours on the balance of other subjects, The 


| nally making excuses for those 


It is much more the part 
of a patriot to tell the truth than to be eter- 
who cover 


| matfy misdeeds by large acts of national im- 


Minister of Education should fix, if he has | 


the power, a uniform set of questions for 
the entrance examination of all the universi- 
ties, and if we had an undenominational col- 


| eral public heartily approve. 


lege of examiners, something like the College 


of Paoysicians and Surgeons, before whom all 
aspirants to a degree had to go, we should be 
none the worse off. 
ceedingly clever and prominent man, Vice- 
Chancellor Mulock is thoroughly competent to 


NIK ADOW ===-HOLLAND. 


The old kirk of Scotlan] has relaxed the for- | fill the pcsition he is in,.and moreover, like 


mula which all ministers once had to sizu on 
Now they simply take it all in a 
general way—make a sori of a job lot of it 


One of the leading li; 


brethren on the 
gerrymander of the Confession, and stated that 


| now they ** Would be able to look other people 


in the face like honest men,’ which is very 


| suggestive of how they used to have to squint 


when they met people whodid not believe in 
the whole of the Confession and knew that the 


|; parsons did not. 


os 

The Rev. Principal Grant of Queen’s Univer 
sity and Vice Chancellor Mulock of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto have their hands deeply 
buried in each other's hair and are pounding 
each other with academic adjectives which 
sound very prettily, but really mean as much 
ugliness as the rankest Billingsgate. In judg- 
ing of these encounters the Marquis of Queens 
bury’s rules are not suitable, but there is a 
priuciple which we can apply to such matters, 





| Principal Grant, is an amiable and interesting 


man, but as the principle of keeping sectarian- 


| ism out of our hizher education is worth more 
to the people thau a campus full of Principals | 


and Vice-Chancellors, the question and not the 


persons must be cousidered. Such being the 


people and collegians on his side, regardless of 


| sect. 


7 
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The Grit picnic last Saturday was reasonably | 
/ successful, though I believe as a matter of fact 


that the attendance was only between three 
and four thousand, The proximity of Dominion 
Day celebration kept all those except the faith- 
ful from turning out, and I am sorry to say that 
the picnic kept the Reformers from showing 


| themselves on Monday, which but proves what 


has been long known, that they place party 
before country. They should have imitated 


| their organ the Globe in this matter, for while 


it sounded the praises of the picnic it was one 
of the most earnest of the city papers in advo- 
cating the national day. The speeches were 
what we might have expected and to a great 
extent what we have already frequently heard. 


Pvincipal Grant is an ex- | 


| it 


| has as 


port. The great trouble with the Grits is that 
they size the thing up too small and include in 
their condemnation things of which the gen- 
The Liberals are 
continually saying we cannot afford this and 


| that and seem to want torun the country on 


a township council basis, Energetic Canada 
will not permit this and it is one of the reasons 
why the Reform party has been kept out of 
power. But the fact must not be forgotten 
that many of Sir Richard's criticisms strike 
right home to the very heart of the adminis- 
tration and I fear we are over ready to condone 


| acts of undoubted misgovernment because we 


believe the general policy of the administra- 
tion is nearer right than it would be if the 
Liberals were in power. We can have a gen- 
eral policy all right and the details much 
nearer right than they are now. All that is 
necessary is to make the government under- 
stand that we want their Jest and do not pro- 
pose to tolerate any samples of their worst, 
os 

The Hon. G. W. Ross’ attempt to confuse the 
mind of the listener on the French and Sepa- 
rate School question will mislead no one. I 
shall place considerable confidence in the 
report of the Commissioners. I have an idea 
that they will try to do pretty nearly what is 
right; but their report will be much more 
favorable than the impressicn that you and I 
would receive if we witnessed the same 
things which they will speak of. The coloring 
wil! be Grit, and in some cases perhaps it will 
be put on 80 thick that the facts will look odd, 
even to those who know most about them, but 
no commission can change the popular belief 
that this is an English speaking province which 
does not propose to have a dual larguage and 
which will not permit any government to tempo- 
rize with that thing which threatens to build up 
in our midst an alien fragment which, taken in 
connection with the French Canadianism of 
Quebec, really imperils the permanency of Eng- 
lish institutions in Canada, and mmst be the 
rock, if any, upon which the shé> of Confedera- 
tion will goto wreck. Just now Canada is act- 
ively engaged in blasting out a channel which 
will enable the aforesaid ship of state to ride 
with safety and there is to bea great big chunk 
of political dynamite placed under any party or 
any rock which interferes with the navigation 
of that stream which, if unhindered by arti 
ficial barriers, will bear this Canada of ours to 
greatness. 

o « 

+. W. has his work cut out for him 
L. Hughes has 


The Hon. ( 
in his constituency now that J. 
been nominated as his opponent. James is 
quite a fighter and isn’t runnirag forfun. Let 
the Conservatives make a few more good nom- 
inations aod the battle will be hot. 


. 
* + 


Dr. D. A. O'Sullivan of Toronto, in address- 
ing a Dominion Day audience at Dundas, made 
an excellent speech, particularly noticeable be- 
cause it endorsed the idea of Imperial Federa- 
tion. But he made a number of statements 
which will not bear arguing out. He said: ‘‘I 
abhor any system of so-called education which 
leaves out of view the moral training of one’s 
child ; it is unchristian, it is pagan.” I desire to 
call the Doctor’s attention to the fact that the 
public school system of education has morals 
in it, though it may not contain any elements 
of religion as viewed from the Doctor's stand- 
point. Morals are between man and man; 
religion between man and his God. Morality 
may be taught while religion is omitted. The 
context, however, suggests that religion was 
what the Doctor was driving at. He thinks 
“entirely just that the Province of 
Ontario should be divided into two great 
classes, Protestants and Catholics.” He says, 
“the religion of the Jews is not a recognized 
part of the laws of the land, and the affectation 
of disbelief on the part of the Agnostic should 
no* be seriously considered.” I am neither a 
Jew nor an Agnostic. and yet I can see no 
reason why they should not be 
by the State to the same extent that 
the Catholic religion recognized, The 
Jew is not a Christian, and the Protestant 
thinks the Catholic is not, while the Catholic 
frankly asserts that the Protestant is not. The 
Agnostic is a disbeliever, and both Jew, Prot- 
estant and Catholic think he is wrong, but 
that does flot make him wrong; and as we 
have no public censor of morals or religion, he 
much right to his faith, or lack of 
faith, as either the Catholic or Protestant has, 
and there is, therefore, no excuse for the di- 
vision of the community into two great parts, 
or three, or four. Dr, O'Sullivan is right when 
he says ‘“‘ This is a mixed community; it is 
neither Protestant nor Catholic but a collection 
of both. I know of no power that controls any 
one denomination and I recognize no right in 
either Catholic or Protestant to domineer over 
the other.” This is perfectly true. It is nota 
question of domineering; it is the question of 
providing an education for the youth of the land, 
and the difficulty does not lie in the anxiety of 
the Protestant to domineer, but in the belief 
that a secular education is a secular educa- 


is 


recognized 


is 


| tion and that that is as much as the State 


| 


has any right to impart. The Bible system 
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9 . 
naa aca 
of education, the old fashioned Christian 
system of education made it incumbent 
upon the parents to teach religion, and if 
Catholic parents be incapable of teaching 
religion to their children that is the fault 
of the Catholic parents, of the Catholic 
church, and not of the State, or if they 
delegate their authority to the priests then it 
is the fault of the priests and not of 
the State. Plenty of opportunity is afforded 
to either priests, parents or parsons to 
properly iustruct the children in religious 
matters outside of the prescribed code. 
If they fail to do their duty that is their 
fault. It is as inapplicable to criticize 
the State for failing to teach religion, as it 
would be to criticize the Postoffice Depart- 
mert for not having printed texts on the 
envelopes and stamps. It is not the business 
of the postoffice to be a colporteur. It is not 
the business of the Customs or Inland 
Revenue Department to teach temperance 
or cleanliness to the people, though 
these are appreciated as necessary adjuncts 
to a high state of civilization. Yet it is 
as much their business to enter into such a 
system of education as it is for the Public 
School Department to teach the catechism. If 
the parents have no interest in the matter and 
are willing to see their children grow up with- 
out a knowledge of godliness, if the vast system 
of Sunday Schoois and Sodalities is not equal 
to the emergency, if the mission schools, 
the preachers, the priests, the devotees, the 
Christian Brothers, the Sisters of Charity, can- 
not undertake this department I see no reason 
why the State should be called upon to do what 
the individual has avoided doing. The sub- 
stance of the matter is the Catholic Church 
and a pumber of the Protestant churches 
would like to unload the difficulty of teaching 
the child religion on the State. It is an 
indefensible project. It shows how cheaply 
those who advocate it hold religion itself. 
It evinces a disposition to evade the spiritual 
responsibilities, and while I admire Mr. 
O'Sullivan’s address I call attention to these 
facts that he may in the future advise narents 
to teach religion to their children instead of 
arguing that an irreligious and secular power 
should undertake the task. If religion is to be 
taught by peop!e who are not religious, if the 
parents who offer their children for baptism 
will not undertake the labor of their up- 
rearing and if itis to be a perfunctory matter 
then let us abandon it altogether. 
of public education, either Separate or Pro 
testant, parochia! or missionary can release the 
father, the mother and the pastor from the 


absolute duty of teaching things spiritual to | 


the children. Noris it a matter for boasting 
that the Sisters of Charity and religious organ- 
izations relieve one-third of 
Toronto, when we remember 


that public 


testant charity is included, and 
Roman Catholic population, with all due 
respect to them, are notorious as causing 
more than their share of the necessity for 
this charity. Notwithstanding the Separate 
School system, the priest system, the Sisters 
of Charity system, we have more criminals 
who profess the Roman Catholic religion than 
any other. I do not wish to be 


sive—only truthful. The Separate School 


system has not been able to do away with | 3 : 
: | set sail, but the many who are content with 


| the unfailing charms of our northern land of 


crime, and the religious instruction given in 
the Parochial or Separate Schools has not 
reduced the tendency of the pupils thereof to 
appear in the police court. We must judge by 
results. Civilly our country is no better off 
because of them. The parent has been given no 
greater cause of rejoicing that his child has 
come up in the straight and narrow way, for it 
is clear that he has not been more purified by his 
Separate S:hool education than the Protestant 
child has by a secular education. Pauperism 
does not become less amongst the sect to which 


Dr. O'Sullivan refers because the catechism and | 


the tenets of the church are instilled into the 


pupils, and we have every reason to assert that | 
the Separate School system of education is a | 


failure in better preparing the pupil for the 
labors of life, tne duties of to-day and the obli 
gations of citizenship than the Public School 
does. In the light of statistics, then, the 
scheme has been proved a failure, except asa 
means of perpe‘uating the Catholic Church, and 
while I congratulate Dr. O'Sullivan on his 
elegant address I must call attention to the 


* 
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In last Tuesday's Globe the Rev. W. R. Parker 


city dailies with regard ‘‘To some statements 
credited to him as uttered last Sabbath night 
in Broadway Tabernacle,” 


reference to the different 


simply incidental, etc., and then attacking | 
SatcurRvDAy Nicur in the following vicious 
paragraph : 


In striking contrast to your treatment of a public man is 
that of Sarorvay Nicut With him, without personal 


knowledge or any effort to be correct, he prostitutes the 


freedom of the press into a license to heap on me cowardly | 


abuse, and to iterate gratuitous insinuations. After such 


a tirade from this distinguished leader of society, an un- | 
prejudiced public will rightly estimate his closing admis- | 


sion. ‘Of course it is possible that Dr. Parker may have 
been misreported. I hope he was.” 

The one redeeming feature in these morbid strictures is 
the pertinent eulogy pronounced upon the Irish. 


sentiment with which I heartily sympathize, and as those | 


who know can affirm, I have always announced myself, and 


such I, a Canadian of Irish parentage, shall always be proud | 


to maintain 
Toronto, June 29. W. R. PARKER 


+ a 
I then took the liberty of addressing to him | 


the following letter: 
Rev. W. R. Parker, 238 Huron Street, City 

Dear Siz,—A marked copy of the Globe of to-day called 
my attention to your lett-r, ‘‘A reply to the strictures of 
Sarurpvay Nieur.” 

If Sarurpay Niaurt has misrepresented what you said, its 
columns are open to you if you desire to reply and it would 
seem to me in good taste that the reply should appear in 
the paper that published the article complained of, rather 
than in a fournal whose readers are probably not aware of 
the nature of the paragraph to which you are replying so 
vigorously. I would be very much obliged if you would 
state what it was you said which led ‘‘ to some statements 
credited to you as uttered last Sabbath night in Broadway 
Tabernacle,” by which I presume you refer to something 
which may have been the origin of the report which I read 
in the World. If the charge that you directly made an 


No system | 





the poverty of | 
: Z | oftice. 
taxes are created in order to enable these | 

associations to do their good work, that Pro- | 
that the | 


offen- | 





explaining in a| 
general, but tome uninteliigible, way that his | 
nationalities was | 


This isa | 
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odious comparison be untrue is it not possible that some- 
thing you said was capable of the construction put upon 
it? Ifitcom evds itself to your judgment would you be 
kind enough to say as nearly as possible in the words you 
used on Sunday evening, what was the possible founda- 
tion of these rumors. 

As to your charze that Sarurpay Nieut prostitutes the 
freedom of the press into a license to heap on you ‘‘ cow 
ardly abuse” and to ‘iterate gratuitous insinuations,” I do 
not think the public will agree with you but wili probably 
imagine that SaturDay Nieurt, though possiblymistaken, 
has shown as good taste in this mvtter as has been evi ced 
by yourself. Please let me have an answer to-morrow, 80 
that it may appear in this week's paper. 

His reply was marked private but he abso- 
lutely refused to accede to my request. I have 
written to him asking permission to publish 
his answer, but there not being time for a 
reply the matter will have to stand over till 
next week, though I can assure the reverend 
gentleman that I do not intend to let the 
matter drop. ‘‘Coward” is a word that 
I do not like to hear and when it is 
applied to me or to what I write I think 
Iam justified in starting out to hunt up the 
man who used it. Without very much vaunt- 
ing my courage I can assure Bro. Parker 
that at least I am not afraid of an argu- 
ment with him. The utterances credited 
to him, upon which I based my remarks, 
appeared in the World, and after wait- 
ing several days and seeing that he did not 
repudiate the report, I presumed it was correct. 
What he said was a public matter, and he had 
more reason to set himself right, if wrongly re- 
ported in that journal, than I had to write tohim 
and make inquiries. That he failed to do so 
may have misled me, but how many thousands 
of others did it mislead and who is most to 
blame? Dr. Parker admits that reporters 
interviewed him with regard to the matter, 
and he must have known that the public 
interest had been excited and it was his 
duty to put himself right. He _ having 
attacked me—though he refers to SATUR- 
DAY Nicur and ca'ls it ‘‘him’’—and refused 
to give me an opportunity of setting the 
matter right in these columns, I think the 
public will agree with me that I have more 
cause of complaint than Dr. Parker has, People 
reading his letter in the Globe would have no 
idea what his fury meant, and might really 
think that SATURDAY NicHrt had abandoned its 
well known habit of treating people fairly and 


| dispassionately. In the meantime I await 


Dr. Parker's reply, and hope that it will be 
aldressed to me anc not to some one else, and 
by the way, I might remark that the bad taste 
siown in sending his first letter to the Glole, 
is proven by the fact that newspapers, asarule, 
refuse to publish letters replying; to what has 
appeared in other journals, until said journals 


| decline to give the offended person an oppor- 


tunity of using theircolumns, This rule, how 
ever, does not appear to be in force in the Globe 
Don. 


Social and Personal. 
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The fashionable exodus from town, which is 
taking place much later this year than usual, 
has at last set in in good earnest. The recent 


| rains and coll weather have made people loth 


to leave the comforts of town and those amuse- 


| ments which bad weather cannot mar, so that 


up till now very few have left for their sum- 
mer outings. Those fashionables who are 
bound for Europe have, in most cases, already 


lakes, or eastern rivers and seaside places, are 
only now taking wing. Devotees of fashion- 
able watering places in the eastern states, are 
just finishing the business witn milliners or 
tailors which their destination demands, and 
are thinking of trying the new vestibule train. 
The contingent bound for the Rockies is ap- 
parently much smaller and less ultra-fashion- 
abie this year than last, but such a contingent 


| there is, and a small party of them are to 


emulate the explorers of last year, by a visit to 


the Alaskan coast. 
. 


And amidst the news of all these departures, 
the same thoughts cone to me as at the same 
season in every summer, Toronto is at its best 
in July, Auzust and September. There is prob- 


| ably no other city, of anything like the same 


size, on the whole continent, where summer 
weather is more pleasant. When the meteoro- 


| logical office tells us that the Eastern States 


are sweltering with the thermometer near a 


hundred in the shade, and that the tempera- 
poor results of the system which he advocates. | 


ture in Montreal is not much lower, the south 


| wind is coming to us cooled by the lake, and 
| although we complain if we touch 80°, yet we 
had a letter acknowledging that he had been | 
interviewed by representatives of two of the | 


are seldom really uncomfortable. It has always 
seemed to me that it would be more sensible if, 
like London and Paris, May, June and July 
were made the months of our “season.” Of 
course people of fashicn must go somewhere 
for some portion of the year, but why do they 
not choose the winter and go south to escape 


the cold? 
2 


The luncheon and riding party for which 
Miss May Jones had issued invitations last 


| Monday, was abandoned owing to a deplorable 
| and severe accident to the fair hostess that 


was to be. Miss Jones was, on Friday, thrown 
from her carriage on Yonge street, and sus- 
tained a dislocation of the elbow. A very pain- 
ful accident, and one which the lady’s many 
friends deeply regret. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dupuis of Brussels are amongst 
the visitors from Europe whom society has 
welcomed of late. The knowledge of this lady 
and gentleman of the English tongue was very 
slight, but under the best of tutelage they are 


| rapidly picking it up, and the admirers of the 


fair Belgian are numerous, 


A wedding in which Toronto society is inter- 


| ested, although unfortunately at a distance, is 


about to take place at Murray Bay, P.Q. Mr. 
W. H. Blake of Toronto and Miss Law of Mont- 
real will be married under circumstances ab- 
solutely novel and unconventional. The bride 
and bridegroom are to be dressed in tennis cos- 
tumes, the ceremony, if I am not misinformed, 
is to take place in the open air, and, most sur. 
prising of al!, the wedding trip is to be by canoe 
up the river Murray, the shores of which are 
uninhabited and almost unknown, 


Miss Grace Boulton and Miss Amy Boulton 
cf Grange Road are staying with Miss McInnis 
at Dundura Park, Hamilton. Miss McInnis 





‘grounds, 





has of late years lived more in Toronto and 
Montreal than at Hamilton, but is now going 
to make Dundurn her headquarters. 

* 


Miss Fleming, daughter of the Hon. Sanford 
Fleming, C. E., is the guest of Mrs. Hamilton 
Merritt of St. George stree*. 


Professor Hutton of the Toronto University 
and Mrs. Hutton sailed last week to join Mrs. 
McCaul in England. 


Although I shall have to chronicle many 
departures from town in the next few weeks, 
it will be a pleasant relief to record the return 
of some popular members of society. Mrs. 
Albert Nordheimer is expected back in two 
weeks, and the beginning of August will see 
Mrs. Yarker and the Misses Yarker once more 
in their popuiar house on Beverley street. 

* 


‘ Mr. and Mrs. Cardew of London, Eng., are 
in town. This is not the first visit of this lady 
and gentleman to Toronto, and many friend- 
ships of three years back are being renewed. 

* 


Mr. Hume Cronyn of London, Ont., has been 
staying with Mr. and Mrs, Kerr at Rathnelly. 


* 
Mr. and Mrs. James Saunders have left town 
for watering places in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. 


Miss Campbell was at home to the eleven 
of Kingston cadet cricketers, at Government 
House, last Sunday afternoon. The matches 
of these gentlemen have been fashionably 
attended, and there have been many regrets 
that the clubs that they have met have 


generally been too smart for them. 
So 


In spite of the want of any such attractions 
as matches against the Gentlemen of Ireland 
or the eleven of the United States, the less im- 
portant fixtures at the grounds of the Toronto 
Cricket Club, have been well attended. 8Both 
on Saturday of last weck at the match against 
the United Universities and on Tuesday at that 
with Kingston many pretty faces encouraged 
the players. 


* 

The hop of last Saturday evening at the 
Queen’s Roya!, Niagara-on-the Lake, was the 
first regular affair of the season, and was well 
attended. The floor was in good condition and 
music fine. The special Fourth of July hop. 
given for our American cousins on Thursday 
evening, was 4 great success. Nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty couples came down from Buffalo 
to spend their great holiday and remain for the 
evening fun. The regular hop will be given 
this (Saturday) evening, and every Saturday 
during the season. : 


After postponing its garden party for two 
weeks, St George’s Society was favored with a 
delightful afternoon last Saturday and many 
were attracted to the beautiful grounds of 
Rosedale House, the residence of Mr. Perceval 
F. Ridout, to thoroughly enjoy themselves and 
give assistance toa worthy object. The Society 
has bought a piece of ground on Elm street and 
proposes to erect a more commodious building 
than its present quarters on Louisa street. 
The band of the Roval Grenadiers furn- 
ished excellent music, and abundand refresh- 
ments were served in a large tent on the 
The following ladies assisted: Mrs, 
Forsyth Grant, Mrs. Harry Baldwin, Mrs. 
Payne, Miss Eva Morris, Miss Wilkie, the 
Misses Todd, Miss K. Merritt, Miss Meredith, 
and Miss Thorburn. A flower stall was pre- 
sided over by Miss Morris, Miss Manning 
and Miss Dawson, who were assisted by Misses 
Connie and Erie Temple, the two little daugh- 
ters of Dr. Temple, who were most attractive 
and proved themselves invaluable assistants. 
Amongst those present were Miss Marjorie 
Campbell, Miss Strange, Mrs. Sweatman, Mrs. 
Ridout, Mrs. Lionel Ridout, Col. and Mrs, 
Sweny, Mrs. Cosby, Mr. and Mrs. Nord- 
heimer, Mr. and Mrs. Barlow Cumberland, 
the president of St. George’s Society and 
Mrs. Wellington, the vice-presidents, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Boyd, Mr. and Miss Beard- 
more, Dr. and Mrs. Temple, Mrs. Campbell, 
Mrs. Hoskin, Mrs. George Denison, Miss J. 
Denison, Mrs. Fred Denison, Mrs. Richard 
Denison, Mrs. Stephen Heward, Mrs. O'Reilly, 
Mrs. Cawthra, Mr. E. Baynes Reid, and others. 


Messrs. Allan McNab and G. P. Scholfield of 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club have purchased 
the deep draught yacht Molly, from Messrs. 
Robertson and Edwards. 


Rev. Geo. Milligan, Mrs. and Miss Milligan 
sail for a trip to Europe next week via New 
York. 

+ 

A delightful little pienic party was given last 
week at Howard Lake by little Miss Constance 
Cameron, daughter of Mr. H. Cameron, Q C., of 
Queen's Park, on her birthday. The guests 
were her school friends, Misses Neiia Lash, 
Ethelwyn Walker, Katie Strange, Beatrice 
Macdonald, Ethel Ellis and Maud Fanquier. 
Miss Thomson of Grenville street and Mrs. 
Cameron acted as chaperons. ; 


Mr. C. Cashman, of the Crown Lands Depart- 
ment, left last week for a two months’ holiday, 
to visit relatives and friends in Ireland. He is 
accompanied by his son-in-law, Mr. E.D. Gough, 
and Mrs. Gough. In Mr. Cashman’s case, the 
holiday is well-earned, being the first he has 
had in a continuous term of seventeen years 
in the Ontario Government service. The voy- 
agers have a large circle of friends.who will be 
please to hear of their return in the near future 


in a vigorous state of health. 
7 


Dr. Bourinot, Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons, was married in Regina on Tuesday to 


Miss Cameron, 
> 


At Trinity College convocation last week, 
Miss Helen E. Gregory, Trinity’s first girl grad- 
uate, received an ovation from her gallant 
fellow students. She wore an empire costume 
of shell-pink liberty silk, with Mechlin Jace 
and diamonds, and the customary cap and 
gown. Miss Gregory and her mother are at 
present visiting Newcastle, Ont., the guests of 
Rev. Canon Brent. 


Mr. W. D. Wilson has closed his St. George 
street residence and has gone, with his family, 
to Lorne Park for the summer, 


Among other visitors to Great Britain and 





the Continent is Mr. D. W. Alexander of Elm 
avenue, Rosedale. Mr. Alexander will be 
absent for two orthree r.onths. On his return, 
we hear he will join the order of b-nedicts, his 
partner to be is a captivating and handsome 
widow. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brush and family are summer- 
ing at Hanlan’s. 


Mr. E. L. Middleton will spend his holidays 


in Woodstock and Oshawa. 
* 


Miss Jardine Thomson, one of our most 
popular vocalists, will leave shortly for Eng- 
land to study music for a year or two under 
Signor Randegger of London. 


The marriage of Mr. J. J. Allward of Seaton 
street to Miss R. Turner was attended by a 
large number of relatives and friends at St. 
Mark’s Church, Parkdale, on Monday evening. 
The bride was neatly attired in a dress of cream 
moire, with the customary veil and orange 
blossoms, and carried a handsome bouquet of 
white roses. She was attended by Miss B. 
Allward, sister of the groom, who wore a dress 
of cream cashmere, with lily of the valley bon- 
net, and carried a bouquet of tea roses. The 
groom was supported by Mr. C. Allward. After 
the wedding breakfast, Mr. and Mrs, Allward 
took the train for the west. The bridé was the 
recipient of many handsome presents 


A communication from Berlin, Germany, .in- 
forms me of the arrival in that city of the 
following Torontonians: Mr. E. Eaton, the 
Misses Eaton, Mr. C. Burdon, Mr. Will Ryrie, 
and Mr. S. F. McKinnon. 


* 
Mrs, A. A. Campbell of Believille is visiting 
Miss Mary Campbell of 91 Breadalbane street. 
_—— 


Out of Town. 











BARRIE, 


The Barrie Lawn Tennis Club gave an At 
Home Monday afternoon, July lst, at their 
grounds. A large number of ladies and gentle- 
men were present and took great interest in 
watching the match which was played between 
six members of the Park Club of Toronto and 
the same number belonging to the Barrie Club. 
Following are the names of those who played : 
Messrs. L. Baldwin, W. Ross, A. Gillespie, 
Martin, Macdonald and Lefroy otf Toronto: 
Messrs. R Gillett, W. A. Boys, J. Sandford, A. 
Giles, R. Morton, A. Dyment of Barrie. The 
courts were in good condition. In the sur- 
rounding groups were to be seen many pretty 
faces and most becoming costumes. At the 
end of the lawn were tables well laden with 
choice cake, fruit and ices. As the day was 
exceedingly warm these delicacies were very 
refreshing. Much credit is due both clubs for 
the good playing which was done. ‘Toronto 
won six setts and Barrie three. Among those 
present on the grounds were Mr. and Mrs J. 
Strathy, Mrs. J. Ardagh, Judge Boys, Mr. Far- 
mer, Mr. and Mrs. D. Spry, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Morgan, Capt. E. Bird, Mr. and Mrs. Jeffry 
McCarthy, Mrs. Bridges, Rev. W. Reiner and 
Miss Reiner, Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. San- 
ford, Rev. J. Murphy, Mrs. Haughton Lennox, 
Mrs. Johnson of Toronto, Mrs. Beatty, Mr. V. 
Morgan of Toronto, Mr. and Miss Campbell, 
Miss Linton of Sutton, Miss Douglas of Toronto, 
Miss Kortrizht, Miss Russell of Millbrook, the 
Misses Mason, the Misses Fuster, Mr. P. 
Bouchier of the Batteau, Miss Cotter, Mr. 
Lefroy of Toronto, Mr. and Miss Hornsby, Dr. 
Ross of Toronto, the Misses Bird, Miss Chap- 
ma. of Hamilton, Miss Routh, Miss Schreiber, 
Mr. H. MeVittie, the Misses Baker, the Misses 
Henderson, Mr. Makid, Miss McKay of Orange- 
ville, Dr. W. A. Ross, Mr. Lauder, Mr. Peter- 
son, Mr. T, and Miss Boys, Mr. H. Boys of 
Guelph, Miss B. Stewart, Mr. A. P. Ardagh, 
Miss Stevenson, the Misses Forsyth, Miss 
Sanders, Mr. H. Ardagh, Mr. F. Norman, Mr. 
V. Meeking, Mr. H. Arnall and others. In the 
evening Mrs. J. Sanford gave a delightful im 
promptu dance in honor of the visiting club, 
and ‘rom appearances all seemed to have a gay 
time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Lount spent a few days in 
town last week and were the guests of Mrs. D. 
Spry. 
Mr. F. D. Hewson was in town lately. 

Mr. Chas. Ardagh spent two days in Toronto 
recently. 

Mr. dd. Mitchell was in Hamilton this week. 

OcCULAIRE. 
PORT HOPE. 

The Port Hope Summer Dramatic Club 
opened their season’s entertainment on Satur- 
day evening last by giving a large and very 
successtul ball at the lovely residence of Mrs, 
Seymour (known as Idalia), Port Hope. No 
better and more picturesque p'ace could pos- 
sibly have been secured for the holding of the 
Dramatic Club’s initial opening. The house is 
situated on a hill overlooking the lake, is sur- 
rounded with beautiful walks, lawn and 
shrubber’—these. with Chinese lanterns 
tastefully placed here and there, and on 
the large veranda made a very attractive spot 
for those who preferred a quiet tefe-a-tete to 
dancing. The dancing was held in the large 
ball room which is about 63 feetin length. The 
floor was in excellent condition, and the house 
was profusely decorated with flowers, and with 
many a quiet and secluded corner, was all that 
the most ardent pleasure-seeker could desire. 
There was a large number present from Port 
Hopeand the immediate vicinity, Toronto, Peter- 
boro’ and Cobourg, amongst whom I noticed 
Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose, Mr. and Mrs. Machray, 
Mr. and Mrs. Milloy, Mr. and Mrs. Baines. the 
Misses Armour of Cobourg, Mrs. and Miss 
Dewar of London, Eng., Miss Maud Van- 
koughnet of Toronto, Miss Otter of Toronto, 
the Misses Violet and Sybil Seymour, Misses 
Benson, Cooper, Hugel, Chisholm, Patterson, 
Montgomery and Williams of Port Hope, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarke and Miss Hattie Smith of 
New York, Messrs. Murray Ogilvy of Mont- 
real, A. H. S. Vankoughnet, G. C. Cassels of 
Toronto, with Messrs. H. A. Ward, M. P., 
Leo Williams, Burnham, Cattanach, Sweet- 
man, Beecher, McClurcan, Ince and many 
others from Port Hope and elsewhere. Mrs, 
Ambrose looked charming in white satin 
caught up with cherries; ornaments,diamonds ; 
Mrs. Machray, lately of Winnipeg, looked 
lovely in white satin gracefully draped with 
jet ornaments and diamonds ; Miss Seymour, 
who has returned from a year's traveling on 
the continent, appeared in a most becoming 
and stylish English costume, and she with her 
sister Miss Sybil, who was becomingly attired 
in pale blue gauze with surah and rib»ons, 
with ornaments of diamonds and pearls, were 
very justly awarded the place of being the 
belles of the ball; Miss E. Benson in 
white moire and pearls; Mixs Otter 
in figured muslin and ribbon; Miss Van- 
kuoughnet io black tulle moire looked hand- 
some as did Miss Hattie Smith of New York 
in a pretty dress of white gauze and gree: 
moire ribbons. Tne Port Hope Dramatic Ciub 
is to be congratulated upon the success of the 
evening, the chief praise of which is due to 
the president, Miss Seymour, and to the untir- 
ing energies of the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Machray. The club intend giving a dramatic 
performance on July 9, the evening before 
Speech Day at Trinity College School, when 
Dearest Mama and other plays will be given. 

WALKERTON, 

On Friday night last the house of Dr. Lan- 
derkin, M.P. for South Gray was the scene of 
amost brilliant entertainment given by Miss 
Landerkin to her Walkerton friends. The 
Walkertonians drove out, Mrs, Sinclair acting 





as chaperon. Among the guests I noticed 
Miss ‘Ussher, Messrs, F. R. and C. MacNamara 
Miss Sinclair, Mr. H. H. Sinclair, Miss Barrett’ 
Mr. W. Barre:t, Mr. E. Barrett, Miss Sutton’ 
Miss Robertson, Miss Traill, Mr. W. Collins’ 
Mr. W. Shaw, Miss McClean, Mr. T. Attwood’ 
Miss Wilkes, Miss Penton, Mr. Lount, Miss 
Wilscn, Miss Nichols,. Miss Hahn, Mr, Ww 
Stovel, Mr. C. Darling. 3 


BELLEVILLE, 


Mrs. Septimus Jones of Toronto is the guest 
of Miss Grace Ponton at Sidney Cottage. 

Mr. Belfield Grannum., lateof Barbadoes, W.I, 
now of Montreal,is here visiting his brothers 
Messrs. Allen and Clifton Grannum. 

Mr. Harry Hungerford of Montreal spent 
Dominion Day with his relatives and numerous 
friends in this city. 

Mrs. W. Kelso of Bath is the guest of Mrs, T. 
Kelso. 

Mr. R. Croft Hulme of Montreal was in the 
city this week. 

Mr. John Bell and family, Mr. and Mrs. R. J, 
Bell, and Miss Jariet Glass, went down the bay 
ee far as Deseronto, for a cruise on Dominion 

ay. 

Miss Sarah Dickson, daughter of Geo. Dickson, 
C., has returned from her visit to Mrs, 
Rosamond of Brighton. 

The Misses Hutchison of Port Dalhousie, 
Miss Clark of Sarnia, and Miss McMillen of 
Oshawa, are the guests of Mrs. J. P. and Miss 
Ethelind Thomas, Charlotte street. 

Miss MeQuaig of Picton is visiting Mrs. Mc- 
Gwyn, Octavia street. 








How They Get Things Mixed. 


The following extract.is copied verbatim from 
the Pall Mall Budget: “The Canadian Pro. 
tectionists have jast sustained three severe 
defeats in Ontario. At Woodstock the Scott 
Act has been repealed by a majority of 3.000 
votes; in Middlesex county it has been re. 
pealed by a majority of 1,200, and in Sambton 
only 40 out of three or four thousand inhabi- 
tanis voted for the continuance of the measure, 
In each case the Act was adopted by very sub 
stantial majorities four or five years ago.” 


— —__« @— 


An Enchanting Creature. 


God never made among all the exquisite 
things of creation a more lovely, enchanting, 
exquisite, admirable creature than a fresh, 
pure, charming young girl, full of unselfish 
thought for others, gentle, gracious, and spct- 
less. Not the milk-white and stately June 
lilies are so radiant in their stainless candor as 
such a girl; no tropic blossom vies with her 
health-colored face beaming with the light of 
the sweet soul within her; she is the flower 
and crown of humanity. Ah, my dear, fulfil 
this destiny waiting for you, and you will be- 
come to your hoguseho!d and the world one of 
the angels that are to be, one of the American 
girls who shall help their country and their 
people from the stigma that—I say it with pain 
and regret—our own countrymen have cast 
upon those whom they should have been the 
first to defend! Enjoy your flight, pretty 
swallow! migrating toward mountain and 
shore ; but fly true to your wings, upward and 
onward. 





FOR AN 


Engagement or Birthday Present 


One of those Ladies’ Gold Watches about the size of a half 
dollar, with plain polished case and monogram on front- 
back, will be sure to please. I have just received some 
from the factory. 


E. BEETON 
Figh Grade Watch Specialist 


Opposite Post Office 


Sea Side Excursions 


Montreal Quebec 
Murray Bay paar 
White Mountains ortland 
Rye Beach Passamaquoddy 
BARLOW CUMBERLAND 


Toronto. 


72 Yonge Street - - ° 


M ISS M. MORRISON 


41 KING STREET WEST 


Is now showing a choice and varied assortment o 


New Millinery Goods 


To which inspection is invited. 


The Dressmaking Department is worthy of notice also 
being under able management. 


English Collars — 


Welch, Margetson & Co.’s Englis 
Collars Just to Hand 


STRIPED TENNIS COATS 


Only $2.50 


FANCY VESTS 


$1.25 and $2.50 


Flannel Coats and Vests 
Our Own Make, $2.75 Each 


WHEATON & CO. 


17 King St. West, cor. Jordan 
SPRING 1889 


French Millinery Emporium, 63 King St. West. 
: (Opp. Mail Office, first floor) 
We will be prepared on and after the 13th inst. to show 
our spring importations in trimmed and untrimmed mil- 
linery, flowers, feathers and novekies. 


Mrs. A. BLACK, Mer. 


(Formerly of No. 1 Rossin House Block.) 





W. F. ROSS & OO. 
ROOM 1, 
|} 55 AND 57 ADELAIDE 
cae 
_——— STREET EAST, 


TORONTO. 
High Grade 


scx. WATCHES 


Non-Magnetic 
Gold and Silver—Wholesale and Retail 
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Boyhood’s Friend. 





E came into the 
office announc- 
ed only as ‘“‘a- 
gentleman-who- 
wants-to-see- 
you particular,” 
andas he ooked 
respectable and 
bore no out- 
ward signs of 
indigence, I 
asked him to sit 
down. He sat 
down, and look- 
ed curiously 

about him. Then he gazed at 

me with interest 

**You’ve changed,” he said. 

** May be I have,” said I, ‘* but 
[ believe I'm the same man that 
you asked tosee. Perhapsyou'll 
tell me what I can do for you.” 

‘*Oh, certainly,” he replied ; 
“*T just dropped in to see you. 
haven’t been to New York for 
‘most ten years, so I thought I'd 
stop in and see you while I was 
here.” 

*** And may I ask,” I inquired, 

‘*who you are when you are not 

in New York?” 

**You do not recognize me?” 
he said, in a sort of plaintively 
genial way. 

**T don’t seem to,” I replied. 

‘‘Don’t you remember Macready ?—Joe Ma- 
cready.” He seemed to think that the ‘‘ Joe” 
settled it. 

I hunted back through the draughty corridors 
of memory; but I could recall personal ac- 
quaintance with only one Macready. There 
was a Macready who hauled cordwood for me 
when I lived in Maine; but, unless he ha 
shrunk four or five sizes, and washed himself— 
both suppositions being improbable—it was not 
that Macready. Besides, that Macready’s name 
wa‘ n't Joe—it was Van Rensselaer. His mother 
had been a washerwoman in the Van Rensselaer 
family. 

ae No.” I said at last, ‘‘ I don’t remember you, 
Mr. arr. 

“What!” he exclaimed, reproachfully, ‘“‘ you 
don’t remember me? Why, I used to go to 
school with you.” 

I thought, ‘‘ Ah, indeed?” was a proper thing 
to say here, and so I said it. 

‘Don’t you remember Cattaraugus?” he 
demanded. 

I remembered Cattaraugus, 

“Dont you remember old Perkins’ school?” 

I remembered old Perkins’ school. 






‘Don’t you remember the night the barn 


burned down ?” : 
I recalled the circumstance. 


“Don’t you recollect the boy who fell into | 


the cistern?” 

I thought I remembered that a boy had fallen 
into a cistern. 

“That was me!” 

I said “‘ Ah?” 

“Why,” he went on, ‘‘you must remember 
those days. You can’t have forgotten all that 
crowd.” Here he looked about my office as if 
to see whether I showed any signs of being 
rich enough to afford to forget my old associ- 
ates. 

‘You remember me now, don’t you?” 

Idid remember him—that is, I remembered 
that there was a boy named Macready in the 
school, and I had no doubt that this was he. 


the school register— 
Mabie, Mabbitt, Mac- 
ready, Miller—I re- 
membered that much 
out of the ** M’s,” 

*Oh, yes.” I said, as 
heartily as I could. 
““Tremember you now, 
only I wasn’t expect- 
ing tosee you. I[—I— 
had an idea—seems to 
me somebody told me 
you lived in Europe, somewhere.” 

I think from his look that he knew I was | 
lying; but he was polite about it. 

I suppose you're pretty well settled in this | 
line of business?” he inquired, again looking | 
around him.” | 

“Why yes, I’ve been in it seventeen years or 
80. 
“Oh,” he remarked ; and I felt it was incum- 
bent upon me to ask him in what line of busi- 
ness he might be. 

“I'm principally in varnish, now,” he re. 
plied; ‘I live at Cynthiana, Kentucky, you 
know. We used to do a good paint and var- 
nish, and the varnish business has kind of 
grown upon us, so that we've pretty well given 
up the general line of trade. You know how 
that is,” 

I said I knew how that was. 

* Specialties pay,” he observed. 

I assented; but here the conversation lan- 
suished until I asked him if he was married. 
ie said he had been married twice, and had 
two children. Then he wanted to know about 
my domestic affairs ; but he seemed to have no 
use for the information after he got it. 

“Seen Bates recently—Big Bates, you re- 
member?” 

_ LT hadn't seen Bates, I told him, big or little, 
in twenty years, 

‘‘ Ever run across Coggswell ?” 

Coggswell had passed out of my horizon, I 
8iid. Then he was silent, and I thought that 
noeney demanded that I should return his 
ead, 

“Do you know anything of—of—Peterson?” 
T asked, recalling Peterson with difficulty, 

“Oh, yes,” he responded, briskly ; ‘* Peterson 
got into some financial trouble in Selma, 
Alabama, and they sent him to states prison 
for tifteen years,” 

_ After that, great chunks of silence dritted 
into my office, and after a while Macready 
Seemed to feel the weight of the atmosphere. 

* Well,” he said, as he rose—and my heart 
warmed toward Macready as I saw him going 
‘I just looked in to see how you were get- 
iy on. If you're ever out my way, look 

c up, 











, Thank you,” IT returned, as I grasped his 
hand; “TI certainly will, And you'll come in 
and see me next time you're in New York, 
Won't you?” 

He said he would ; then he looked at me as if, 
Somehow, I had disappointed him, bade me 
Fand-bye, and went out into the bitter wind of 


I think I can live my life out without looking 


I remembered the Fri- | 
days when I was kept | 
a and had to tot | his pouch lay a small pocket Shakespeare (the 
the “reports — out of | oonipanion of all his wanderings), which was 


| have 


see it. 


| with one jerk of his hand ne flung the Shakes- 
| peare into the fire beside him. 


| Macready up in Cynthiana, Kentucky. I feel 
sure he won't come in again and see me, even 
if my name is in gilt letters a foot high on the 
| sign over the door. I am sure Macready is a 
good fellow, an excellent (and repeated) hus- 
band, and a kind father. and that he makes 
good varnish. But he must excuse me if the 
tender chords of memory don’t twangle iu my 
heart at the sight of him just because he and I 
were two out of the sixty or eighty boys herded 
at a mighty mean boarding school in Cattarau- 
gus, twenty-some-thing years ago.— Puck, 


— 


How Stanley Saved His Notes. 








On the bank of an African river, upon a tiny 

clearing, which—scooped out of the vast black 
forest that bristled along both shores as far as 
the eye could reach—betokened the neighbor- 
hood of a native village, a man was standing 
alone taking rapid notes in a small book, while 
behind him jay moored along the water's edge 
a fleet of canoes, crowded with the dark-brown 
or black faces of Arabs and negroes, whose 
crooked swords and long ivory-stocked guns 
| glittered in the morning sunshine. 
The solitary figure on the bank seemed to be 
| the only white man of the whole party, and 
even he, lean and ragged as he was, with his 
face burned almost black by the sun, and a 
matted mane of grayish-black hair and beard 
hanging loosely around it, seemed quite as 
savage as any of his fellows. But small and 
thin though he was, with plain, almost coarse 
features, and a dress of which any respectable 
scare-crow would have been ashamed, he had 
in his sunken eyes that look of power and com- 
mand which stamps the born leader of men. 
And such, indeed, he was, for this man was no 
other than Henry Morton Stanley. 

So engrossed was Stanley with the notes 
which he was making that he never saw the 
black, scowling face and fierce eyes which 
peeped out at him suddenly from the encircling 
thicket. Presently another head appeared, and 
another, and another still; and then the matted 
boughs shook and parted, and several men 
stole forth with long spears in their hands, 

But Stanley’s quick ear had caught the rustle 
of the leaves, and taking several strings of 
beads from his pouch, he advanced to meet 
them, uttering the long, shrill, bleat like salu- 
tation of the country, ** sen nen-neh!”’ (peace). 

But there was little sign of peace among the 
advancing savages, who darted threatening 
looks at him and kept muttering angrily among 
themselves. Then a huge, scarred warrior, 
who seemed to- be their chief, said, with a 
flourish of his spear : 

“If the white man wishes peace, why does 
he try to bewitch us?” 





Stanley inamazement. ‘ I come as your guest, 
not as yourenemy. You all see that my men 
have lain down their guns and swords and are 
waiting to be friends with you.” 

“The stranger’s words are not straight,” 
answered the savage, fiercely. 

‘Did we not see him making spells of witch- 

craft against us and drawing them on the 
| magic charm that he carries with him? A sud- 
den light Hlashed upon Staniey—it was his note- 
| book that had offended them. “If the white 
| chief means fairly by us let him throw his magic 
| work into yonder fire and then he shall be our 
brother and shail eat with us; but if not our 
spears sball reach his heart.” 
| For amoment the bold traveler stood aghast. 
| To destroy his valuable notes, gathered with 
| so much toil and suffering, would be to fling 
| away the whole fruit of his weary and perilous 
| journey. Yet, to refuse might cost him his 
| life and the lives of all of his men, for the 
| savages were evidently in earnest, and all the 
thickets around him were already swarming 
with tierce faces and leveled weapons, 

All at once a bright idea came to him. In 





sufticiently like the objectionable notebook to 
deceived a keener observer than an 
African savage. Quick as thought he drew it 
forth and held it up so that every one cculd 





‘Is this the charm that my brothers wish | 
me to burn?” he asked, loud enough to be 
heard by all present. i 

“It is! it is!” reared a hundred voices at | 
once, while half a dozen buny, black hands 
were outstretched from the front rank of the 
crowd as if to clutch the formidabie * witch- 
book.” 

**And if I burnit,” said Stanley, ‘will you 
be friends with me and give food to my meu?” 
** We will,” chorused the black spearmen. 

* Behold, then!” cried the great leader, and 


} 


In a momen: it | 
tlamed up, shriveled away and was gone, 

Then broke torth a yeli of delight from the | 
superstitious savages as they saw the dreaded 
‘**magic” vanish into smoke. A score of big, | 
bare-iimbed warriors, all smeared with ; aint | 
and grease, rushed forward to overwhelm their 
‘“* white brother” with sticky embraces, while 
others brought forward armfuls of fruit, fi~h 
and potato-like cassava bread. Stanley’s 
hungry men ate their fill, and all weut on as | 
merrily asa picnic. The precious Lotes were | 
saved !—S¢. Nicholas, 


—- -- 


She Owned the Earth. 


She held up her hand to the conductor to 
stop the car, but he was in no hurry about it | 
and waited until it reached the crossing. 

**Didn't I signal you to step the car back 
there?” she demanded. 

** You did, madam.” 

“Then why didn’t you stop it?” 

‘‘ Against orders, ma'am; we stop only at 
crossings.” 

‘* Who gave those orders?” 

“The manager.” 

**Is the manager on the car?” 

** No, ma'am,” 

*“* And I can’t see him? 

‘* Not unless you go to the office.” 

‘* Very well. I withdraw my patronage fro u 
this line. Just inform the manager of this | 
fact, will you, and suggest that he call and 
apologize. The car can now proceed.” | 

And the car, strange to relate, did proceed.— 
Detroit Free Press, 








— +. 


A Law Abider. 


**T don’t want to break the law,” he said, as 
he stood in the presence of Capt. Starkweather | 
at police headquarters the other day. 

‘**You are very kind,” replied the captain. | 
‘* What is your case?” 

‘*My wife has skipped.” 

‘** Indeed.” 

‘* Yes, skipped out two days ago. As I said, I 
don’t want to break the law. What is the 
customary rule in such cases?” 

** Let her skip.” | 

**IT am not expected to pursue her and shoot 
somebody ?” 

‘* No.” 

‘Thanks. She has skipped. Let her skip. 


. 


**How have I tried to bewitch you?” asked | 


small beginning sprang lawn tennis clubs 
without nuuber in a very short time. When- 
ever ladies and gentlemen meet in friendly 
contest on the field of outdoor sport, dress 
becOmes a very .important and interesting 
| branch of the subject. In this critical and 
inventive age, it was but natural that a bright 
and graceful sport like Jawn tennis should 
| attract to itself a correspondingly bright and 
| graceful costume. The style of garments worn 
are for coat a single breasted sack made without 
lining, and the trousers sufficiently loose to 
afford free and easy motion, and yet not so 
ample as to appear baggy. They should be 
supported by a silk belt or sash—never with 
suspenders. Theclass of goods most fashion- 
ably worn is the plain cream or white serge, 
and sometimes with a little color, a stock of 
which I have just imported especially for this 
season. 
Tailor, Henry A, Taylor, No. 1 Rossin House 
Block, Toronto, 


+. 





At Thomas’ European restaurant and English 
chop-house, Keachie & Co. have inaugurated a 
table d’hote dinner, from 12 to 3 o'clock. As 
everyone knows, the bill of fare offered at the 
Chop-house is not excelled in this city, and the 
price of the dinner is only 40c, or six tickets for 
$2. As this is the only table d’hote dinner 
given at any of the first-class restaurants, and 


| doubt of its success. 


NEW GAMES 
The Palace Novelty Emporium 


49 KING ST. WEST 


Telegraph Boy, Bobbing Round the 
Circle, Robbing the Miller, Ambus- 
eade, Constellations, Bounce, etc. 














DR. CUNNINGHAM | 


DENTIST 
Cor. Yonge and Edward Streets 





HE BEST PLACE IN THE CITY IS 
CUNNINGHAM’S JEWELRY STORE 


For Manufacturing New Designs in 


Jewelry, Diamonds and Watches 
77 Yonge St., 2 Doors North of King 


A. E. FAWCETT 
‘é Sheppard 
CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST 


67 King Street West 
Physicians’ prescriptions and family recipes accurately 
compounded. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


Evening Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Ki! Gloves, Kid Boots, 





Successsor to C. 


Slippers, &c., beautifully cleaned at the only strictly first- 


class house in the city. 
STOCKWELL, HENDERSON & BLAKE 


103 King Street West 
Goods sent for and delivered. Telephone 1258. 


Wines and Liquors 


RELIABLE GOODS ONLY 


For Medicinal Purpose3. For Family Use | 


PORTS, SHERRIES, NATIVES 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure. 


Barton & Guestier’s Clarets, St, Julien, Madoc 
and Floirac, 
| 
| 


IRISH, SCOTCH AND CANADIAN WHISKYS | 
BRANDIES, RUM, GIN 





NIGHT. 


Remember the fashionable West End | 


the price has been piaced so low there is no | 


| = . 
| buy your Season's Goeds. 
| wends Styles are the most becoming and most durable. 


A. DORENWEND, Paris Hair Work 


3 











W. A. MURRAY & CO. 


Dress Fabrics, Laces, 


description. Only first-class goods, 








GENTLEMEN’S 
celebrated Miller Silk and 
LADIES WILL 


99 Yonge Street 





Ladies’ 
Hats, which for Style, Beauty and 
Durability are unequalled. 


Our stock of Stiff ard Soft Felt Hats, in all the fashion- 
able coiors, is unsurpassed. Sole agents for the 


We Repair, Alter and Store Fur Garments during the 
Summer Months at Moderate Prices. 


JAMES Harris & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE FURS 


Are now showing in every department a magnificent stock of Spring 
Novelties, specially in High Class Silks, French Dress Goods, Washing 
Embroideries, 
Gloves, Dress and Mantle Trimmings, Ornaments, Table Linens, Sheet- 
ings, Curtains Furniture Coverings and Upholstery Goods or every 


Parasols, Hosiery, Underwear, 


and at popular prices at 


W.A. MURRAY & COS 


| 17, 19, 21, 23, 25 and 27 KING STREET EAST, and 12 COLBORNE STREET, TORONTO 





MS HARRIS Ol 


TALLY HO! THERE THEY GO! 


Telephone No. 1277 


Hunting Caps and Silk Riding 


HUNTING CAPS 







Feit Hats 
Nore 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW STYLES OF 


|FRONTPIECES AT DORENWEND'S? 


if not, you should make it a point to do .o before you 
You will find that Dovren- 


For hair yoods cf any kind this is the place to go to 
Ladies’ Waves, Fro. tprecer, Bangs, Wigs. The new Fucffy 
Switches, «c., &ec. : 

nnd Beauti- 
Street. 











SHAVER, The Direct Importer | 


Telephone [8°0. No. 4 Louisa St.. cor. Youge | 


THE PARMELEE ROOFING AND PAVING CO. 
GRAVEL RCOFING 


For all kinds of Flat Reofs. 


ASPHALT PAVING 


For Ce lar Bottome, Sidewalks, Breweries, Stables. etc., e ¢ 
Estimates given for all parts of Or tariv. 


10 ADELAIOE ST. WEST, TORONTO. 


8 ne 89, 


+ ttent Profession. 


Recommende’” * 





AND COCA WINK 


FOR MENTAL AND PHYSICAL | 
EXHAUSTION 















’ Has all the well-known properties 
of Beef, Iron and Wine, with the stimu- 
lating effects of C It increases the 
vigor of the intelféct, nerves and mus- 
cles; sustains strength in the absence of 
food 5 yeeecunne healthy sleep, and is not 
ved by any evil effects. Unequalled 

] in cases of sudden exhaustion. | 
\ Apvutt Dosz.—One tablespoonful between f 
meals, or when fatigued or exhausted. / 


BINGHAM’S PHARMACY 
100 Yonge St., Toronto. 















F rp Sals by all Leading Drugeist. 


“SPRING 1889 
MISS A. STEVENS 
e FASHIONABLE 


MILLINERY | 
EsTABLISHMENT 










If she returns, I overlook and forgive. If she 
does not I marry the hired girl. Perfectly sat- 
isfactory. sir, all around, and [ thank you for 
your kindness.” — Detroit Free Press. 








Misdirected Energy. 


He was a society dude of the first water, and 
he had been boring her for an hour with his 
insividity. 

‘*You—ah admi—ah self-made men, don't 
yer, Miss Winthrop?” he drawlingly asked, 

** Very niuch, sir,” she said. 

“Aw, thanks. You regward me as self- 
made, don’t yer?” 

*1 do, sir. You must have made pouseet, 
for you certainly are not what God intended 
you to be,” 


— - oe —-_—— 


Lawn Tennis. 


In the spring of 1875, a young lady returning 
from a winter trip to Bermuda, brought home 
the first lawn tennis outfit that had been 
brought into the United States. From that 
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251 Yonge Street | 


fying Bazaar, 103 and 165 Vonge 


ARMAND’S HAIR STORE 
407 Yonge Street 407 
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Ladies who wish to save rroutle and tme in keepi g¢ 
theic owm hair curled should prov.ce themse.ves wits 
foneo Armand’s summer Frontpieces, sinal and most 
natural lu king. They are a great convenience during the 
hot seas *n for tne sea side or the countr. . 
All si\ les cf ready-made air goods on hand or made to 
| order on shortest notice 


|, Our Goods have no eqaal in their Finish, Test 


vr Quality 


'ARMAND'’S HAIR STORE 


40° Yonne Street 
Close to ¥. M. C. A. Buildings, Toronto. 








Miss BURNETT, Removed to 
117 Yonge Street 


Artistic and Original Hats and Bonnets 


From the leading designers in Paris, London and New York. 
Elegant designs in Walking, Dinner and Tea Gowns 
Experienced fitter. 


The Light 
Running Do- 


Machine. 


The first High 
Arm, the § firt 
Cylinder Shuttle, 
the first Large 
Bobbir, the first 
Drop Leaf, the 
first Self-Setting 
Needle, the first 
Loose Pulley, the 
first UcderBraider 


R. ¢, 


a 


CAMPING SEASON 


EDWARDS’ 


DESICCATED SOUP 


For Sale Sy Grocers Everywhere 





Wholesale Depot ; 30 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 





Cook beck fiee cn. plication, naming this paper. 


mestic Sewing | 


WILLIAMSON | 
677 Queen St. | 






CORSET 


This is the most perfect-fitting and 
com fcrtable corset in the market. 





Crompton Corset Coy 


S$ le Manufacturers for the Dominion 








| a. 
STOV EL &.CO. 
| LADIES’ TAILORS 

| COSTUME AND HABIT MAKERS 


“JUST OUT 


| “CLEOPATRA” 
H. RIDER HAGGARD’S latest and best novel 50c 


MIDSUMMER NUMBER 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


With two handsome colored plates : We. 


New Books and Magazines Received Daily 





F. W. NYE & CO. 


| THE ROSSIN HOUSE NEWS DEPOT 
_137 King &t. West __ 
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J.&J. LUGSDIN 


‘Hatters and Furriers 


| 401 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 
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THE DAY WILL COME 


BY M E. 


BRADDON, 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘‘ Vixen,” “Like and Unlike,” “‘The Fatal Three, ete. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. . 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
\* When haughty expectations prostrate lie, 
And grandeur crouches like a guilty thing.” 

Theodore walked moodily along the lane lead- 
ing to the West Gate, brooding over discrep- 
ancies and difficulties in the case which he had 
set himself to unravel. As he drew near Mrs. 
Porter’s cottage he saw Lord Cheriton come 
out of the porch, unattended, and shutting the 
door behind him. He came slowly down the 
steps to the gate, with his head bent, and his 
shoulders stooping wearily, an attitude which 
was totally unlike his usual erect carriage, an 
attitude which told distinctly of mental trouble. 

Theodore overtook him, and walked by his 
side, at the risk of being considered intrusive. 
He was very curious as to his kinsman’s mo- 
tive in visiting Mrs. Porter, after yesterday's 
conversation about Mercy. 

‘* Have you been trying to bring about a rec- 
onciliation between mother and daughter?” he 
asked. 

‘*No, I have told you that little good could 
result from bringing those two obstinate spirits 
together. You have seen for yourself what the 
daughter can be—how perverse, how cruel, what 
a creature of prejudice and whim. The mother’s 
nature is still harder. What good could 
come of bringing such a daughter back to such 
a mother? No, it was with no hope of recon- 
ciliation that I called upon Mrs. Porter. I 
have been thinking very seriously of your friend 
Ramsay’s suggestion of mental trouble. I 
regret that I did not act upon the hint sooner, 
and get my friend Manwaring to see her, and 
advise upon the case. I shall certainly consult 
him about her—but as he has a very important 


practice, and a large establishment under his | 


care, it may be very difficult for him to leave 
London. I think, therefore, it might be well 
to send her up to the neighborhood of London 
—to some quiet northern suburb, for instance, 


within half an hour's drive of Manwaring’s | 


asylum, which is near Edmonton —then, if it 
should be deemed advisable to place her under 


restraint for a time—though I cannot suppose | 


that likely—the business could be easily ac- 
complished.” 
** Your idea then would be- 
“To take her up to London, with her ser- 
vant, as soon as I have found comfortable 
lodgings for her, in a quiet neighborhood. I 





have proposed the journey to herthis afternoon, | 


on the ground of her being out of health and in 
need of special advice. I told her that peopie 
had remarked upon her altered appearance, 
and that I was anxious she should have the 
best medical care. She did not deny that she 
was ailing. I think therefore, there will be 
very little difficulty in getting her away when 

I am ready to remove her.” 

‘What was your own impression as to her 
mental condition?” 

‘“*T regret to say that my impression very 
much resembled that of your friend. Isawa 
great change in her since I had last had any 
conversation with her. Yes, I fear that there 

is something amiss, and that it is no longer 
well for her to live in that cottage, with one 
young woman for her only protector and com- 
panion. It would be far better for her to be in 
a private asylum—where, hers being a very 
mild case, life might be made easy and agree- 
able for her. I know my friend Manwaring to 
be a man of infinite benevolence, and that 
there would be nothing wanting to lighten her 
burden.” 

He sighed heavily. There was a look in his 
face of unutterable eare, of a despondency 
which saw no issue, no ray of light far offin 
the thickening gloom. Theodore thought he 
looked aged by several yéars since yesterday, 
as if the evidence of the pistol had struck him 
to the heart. 

‘* He knows now that it was his own sin that 
brought about this evil,” thought Theodore. 

He could conceive the agony of the father’s 
heart, knowing that for the wrong-doing of his 
own youth his innocent damghter had been 
called upon to make so terrible an expiation. 
He could penetrate into the dark recesses of 
the sinmer’s mind, where remorse for that early 
error, and for all the false steps which it had 
necessitated, dominated every other thought. 
Till yesterday James Dalbrook might have sup- 
posed that sin a thing of the past, atoned for 
and forgiven—iis evil consequences suffered in 
the past, the account ruled off in the book of 
fate, and the acquittance given. Today he 
knew that his sin had cost him his daughter’s 
happiness ; and over and above that horsor of 
the past there lay before him the hazard of 
some still greater horror in the future. Could 
anybody wonder that his eyes were sunken and 
dull, as they never had been before within 
Theodore’s memory? Could anybody wonder 
at the strained look in the broad, open fore- 
head, beneath which the eyes looked out wide 
apart under strongly-marked brows; or at the 
hard lines about the meuth, which told of 
sharpest mental pain? 

Late that evening, when Lady Cheriton had 
gone to bed, Theodore approached the subject 
of the pistol. 

** Did you compare the ball with the revolver 
that was found yes‘erday?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, The ball fitsthe bore. I don’t know 
that the fact goes to prove much—but so far as 
it goes it is nowin the kno~wledge of our local 
police. Unfortunately they are not the most 
brilliant intellects I know of.” 

** If you willlet me have the pistol to-night 
before we go to bed, I will go up to town by an 
early train to-morrow and take it to Scotland 
Yard, as you suggested.” 

““T suggested nothing of the kind, my dear 
Theodore. I attach very little importance to 
the discovery of the pistol as a means towards 
discovering the murder. 1 said you might take 
it to Secotl4nd Yard if you liked—that was all.” 

“*I should like todo so. I should feel better 
satisfied ——” 

‘Oh, satisfy yourself by all means,” inter- 
rupted Lord Cheriton irritably. ‘‘ You are 
great upon the science of circumstantial evi 
dence. There is the pistol,” taking it out of a 
drawer in the large writing table. ‘‘ Do what 
you like with it.” 

‘** You are not offended with me, I hope?” 

“No, Iam only tired—tired of the whole 


business, and of the everlasting talk there has | 


been about it. If it isa vendtta; if the hand 
that killed Godfrey Carmichael is to kill me, 
and my daughter, and her son—if my race is to | 
be eradicated from the face of this earth by an 
unappeasable hatred I cannot help my fate. I 
cannot parry the impending blow. Nor can 
you or Scotland Yard protect me from my foe, 
Theodore.” 

**Scotland Yard may find your foe and lock 


him up.” 
“*I doubt it. But do as you please.” 
ThedMore’s train left Wareham at nine 
o'clock. There was a still earlier train at 


seven, by which farmers and other enterpris- | 
ing spirits who wanted to take time by fhe 
forelock were accustomed to travel; but to be 
in time for the nine o'clock train Theodore had 
to leave Cheriton at a quarter to eight, and to | 
drive to the distant town in the dog-cart made | 
and provided for station work and drawn by | 
one of two smart cobs kept for the purpose. 

He left the park by the west gate. He had 
to wait longer than usual for the opening of 
the gate; and when the chubby-cheeked maid- | 
servant came down the steps with a key in her | 
hand and unlocked the gate, there was that in | 
her manner which indicated a fluttered mind. 

**Oh, if yoy please, sir, I’m sorry td keep you | 
waiting so “ but I couldn't find the key just 
at first, though I thought I'd hung it up on the 
nail last night after I locked the gate—but I 
was so upset at my mistress leaving so sud- 
denly—never saying a word about it before- 


hand—that I hardly knew what I was doing.” 

Theodore stopped the groom as he drove 
through the gate. He had a few minutes to 
spare, and could afford himself time to question 
the girl, who had a look of desiring to be inter- 
rogated. 

‘“*What is this about your mistress leaving 
suddenly?” he asked. ‘‘Doyou mean that Mrs. 
Porter has gone away—on a journey?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, sir. She that never left home 
before since I was a child—for I've known her 


ever since I can remember, and never knew, 


her to be away for so much as a single night. 
And the first thing this morning when I was 
lighting the kitchen fire she opens the door and 
just looks in and says—‘ Martha, I'm going to 
London. Don’t expect me back till you see me. 
There’s a letter on the parlor table,’ she says. 
‘Let it lie there till it’s called for—don’t you 
touch it, nor yet the box,’ and she shuts the 
| kitchen door and walks off just as quietly as if 
she were going te early church, as she has done 
many a time before it was broad daylight. I 
was that upset that I knelt before the stove a 


she was gone—and then I ran out and looked 
after her. She was almost out of sight, walk. 
ing up the lane towards Cheriton.” 

** Had she no luggage—did she take nothing 
with her?” 

! Nothing. Not so much as a hand bag.” 

‘* What time was this?” 

“Tt struck six a few minutes after I went 
back to the kitchen.” 

‘**What about the letter—and the box your 
mistress spoke of?” 

‘*There they are, sir, on the parlor table, 
where she left them. I'm not going to touch 
them,” said the girl, with emphasis. ‘She 
told me not, and I’m not going against her.” 

**To whom is the letter addressed ?” 

**Do you mean who it’s for, sir?” 

en, 

‘**Tt’s for his lordship—and it’s to lie there till 
his lordship sends for it. 

**In that case I may as well give it to his 
lordship’s servant, who can take it up tothe 
house presently.” 

‘*T don’t know if that will be right, sir. 
said it was to be called for.” 

“Then we call forit. I, his lordship's cousin, 
and James, his lordship’s groom. 
do for you?” 

‘*IT suppose that will be right, sir,” the girl 
answered doubtfully. 
box are both on the table, and I wasn’t to in- 
terfere with either of ’em, and l'm not going to 
doit. That’s all I can say.” 

Tae girl was swollen with the importance of 
her mission as being associated with a mystery, 





and she was also in iively dread of her very | 


severe mistress, who might come down the 


lane at any moment and surprise her in some 
- 


act of dereliction. 

Theodore passed her by and went into the 
sitting-room where he had taken tea with the 
Kempsters and Cuthbert Ramsay. 


A letter Jay on the carved oak table in front | 
beside the letter there | 
stood a walnut-wood box, eighteen inehes by | 


of the window, and 
nine. The letter was addressed, in a bold, 
characteristic hand, to Lord Cheriton, 
ealled for. The box had a small brass plate 
upon the lid, and a name engraved upon the 
plate—— 
THomas C. Darcy, 
9th Foot. 

No one who had ever seen such a box before 
could doubt that this was a pistol case, It was 
unlocked, and Theodore lifted the lid. 

One pistol lay in its place, neatly fitted into 
the velvet lined receptacle. The place for the 
second pistol was vacant. 

Theodore took the Colt’s revolver from his 
pocket and fitted it into the place beside the 
other pistol. It fitted exactly, and the two 
pistols were alike in all respects—alike as to 
size and fashion, alike as to the little silver 
plate upon the butt, and the initials, ‘*T. D.” 

Thomas Darcy! Darcey was the name of 
Evelyn Strangwavs husband, and one of those 


pistols which had belonged at some period to | 


Evelyn Strangway’s husband had been found 
in the wellin the fruit garden, and the other 
in possession cf Lord Cheriton’s protegee and 
pensioner, the humble dependant at his gates, 
Mrs. Porter. 

Theodore changed his mind as to his plan of 
procedure. He did not send Mrs. Porter's 
letter to Lord Cheriton by the groom as he had 


{ intended, after he himself had been driven to 


Wareham. 
deferred now ; indeed, in his present condition 


of mind, he was not the man to interview the | 


authorities of Scotland Yard. He left Mrs. 
Porter’s letter in its place beside the pistol 
case, and wrote a hasty line to his kinsman at 
Mrs. Porter's writing table, where all the 
materials for c@fresponaence were arranged 
ready to his hand. 

“The West Lodge, 8:15. Pray come to me 
here at once, if you can. I have made a terrible 
discovery. There is a letter for you. Mrs. 
Porter has gone to London.” 

He put these lines into an envelope, sealed 
it, and then took it out to the groom, who was 
waiting stolidly. neatly tickling the cob’s ears 
now and again, with an artistic circular move- 
ment of the lash, which brought into play all 
the power and ease of his wrist. 

‘** Drive back to the house with that note as 
fast you can,” said Theodore, ‘and let his lord- 
ship know that I am waiting for him here.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
‘Thy love and hate are both unwise ones, lady. ’ 


“Well, Theodore, what is your discovery ?’ 
asked Lord Cheriton half an hour later, the two 





men standing face to face in Mrs. Porter's sit- | 00m with a feverish air. 


ting-room, amidst the silence of the summer 
morning, a gigantic bee buzzing in the brown 
velvet heart of a tall sunflower, painfully, 
agonisingly audible to the younger man’s 
strained ears. 

‘* There is a letter, sir. You had better read 
that before I say anything,” answered Theodore. 

It was years since he had called his cousin 
sir, not since he had been a schoolboy, and had 
been encouraged to open his mind upon politics 
or cricket, over his single glass of Mouton or | 
La Rose, after dinner. On these occasions a 
boyish respect for greatness had prompted the 
ceremonious address; to-day it came to his lips | 
involuntarily—as if a barrier of ice were sud- 
denly interposed between himself and the man 
he had esteemed and admired for so many 
years of his life. 

Lord Cheriton held the letter in his hand 
unopened, while he stood looking at the pistol 
case, where both pistols occupied their places | 

one bright and undamaged, the other rusted 
and spoilt as to outward appearance at least. 
He was ghastly pale, but not much more so | 
than he had looked yesterday after he left Mrs. 
Porter’s cottage. 

“That is my discovery,” said Theodore, 
pointing to the pistols. “I stopped short in 
my journey to Scotland Yard when I found 
that case uponthetable here. I want to secure 
Juanita and hgr son from the possibilities of 
an insatiable Whtred—but I don’t want to bring 
trouble—or disgrace—upon you if I can help ir. | 
You have always been good to me, Lord Cheri- | 
ton. You have regamled the claims of kindred 
—it would be base in me if I were to forget 
that you are of my own blood—that you havea 
right to my devotion. Tell me, for God's sake, 
what I am tg do. Trust me,if you can. I 
know so much already thaf it will be wisest 
and best for you to ket me know all—so that I 
may help you to find the murderer and to avoid | 
any reopening of old wounds.” 

‘I doubt if you @ anyone else can help me, | 


good few minutes before I could realize that | 


She | 
Won’t that | 


“The letter and the | 


To be | 


His journey to London might be | 


| reprobate ; and three or four years after mar- 


straight before him through the open lattice 
and across the little ower garden where the 
roses were still in their plenitude ot color and 
perfume, ‘'I doubt if all my experience of life 
will enable me to help myself even. There isa 
pass to which a man may vome in his | fe—not 
wholly by his own faulr—at which his case 
seems hopeless. He sees himself suddenly 
brought to a dead stop, deep in the mire of an 
impassable road, and with the words ‘ No 
thoroughfare’ staring him in the face. I have 
come to just that point.” 

‘Oh, but there is always an issue from every 
difficulty for a man of courage and resolution,” 
said Theodore. *‘I know you are not a man to 
be easily broken down by Fate. I am half in 
the light and half in the dark. It must have 
been the owner of that pistol who killed God- 
frey Carmichael—buc how came the case and 
the fellow-pistol into Mrs. Por‘er’s possession? 
Was she that man’s accomplive?_ And who was 
he, and what was he, that she should be asso- 
ciated with him?” 

** You believe that it was a man who fired 
that pistol?” 

**Most assuredly. I believe it was the man 
whose wife lived for many years at Myrtle Cot- 
tage, Camberwell Grove ; the man who called 
upon a house agent at Camberwell to make 
inquiries about his wife, and who called him- 
self by the name she bore in the neighborhood 
—the name of Danvers. Danvers may have 
been only an alias for Darcy, and in that case 
the man who called upon the agent was the 
husband of Evelyn Strangway, and the woman 
who lived for so many years in the seclusion of 
Myrtle Cottage was old Squire Strangway’s 
only daughter, and Captain Darcy's runaway 

wife.” 

‘*And you think Tom Darcy murdered my 
son-in law?” asked Lord Cheriton, with a 
ghastly smile. 

**T do.” 

‘* And what do you suppose to have been the 
motive of that murder?” 

‘Revenge —revenge upon the man who 
tempted his wife away from him.” 

‘*The cur who ill-used and neglected his wife 
—whose conduct drove her from her wretched 
| home, and justified her abandonment of him— 
was never man enough to conceive such a 
revenge, or to hate with such hatred. However, 
in this case we need not enter upon the ques- 
| tion of motive. There is one reason why Tom 
Darcy cannot be suspected of any part in Sir 
| Godfrey’s murder. He died ten years ago, and 
was buried at my expense in Norwood Ceme- 
tery.” 

Great God! then who could have fired that 
pistol?” 

* The answer to that question is most likely 
here, replied Cheriton quietly, as he tore open 
| the envelope of Mrs. Porter's letter. 
| The letter was brief but comprehensive, and 
all-sufficing. 
| ‘*¥You know now who killed your cherished 
| daughter’s husband. If she is like me she will 
carry her sorrow to the grave. If she is like 
|; me all her days will be darkened by cruel 
; memories. Your broken promise blighted my 
| life. I have blighted her life—an eye for an 

eve. I told you three-and twenty years ago 

| that a day would come when you would be 
sorry for having abandoned me. I think that 
day has come. “EVELYN DAnkcy.” 

Lord Cheriton handed the letter to his kins- 
| man without a word. 

**Since you know so much of my history you 
may as well Know all,” he said : ‘*‘so know the 
thorny pillow which a man makes for himself 
when he sacrifices the best years of his life to 
an illicit love.” 
| Theodore read those ghastly lines in silence. 
| The signature told all. 

‘““What in Heaven's name brought Evelyn 
| Strangway to be a lodgekeeper at the entrance 
| of the house where she was born?” he asked, 
| at last. ‘** How could you permit such a life- 
long humiliation ?” 
‘*Tt was her own desire—it was at her insist- 
ance I allowed her to come here. I opposed her 
| wish with all my power of argument, with all 
| the strength of opposition. I offered to provide 
| her with a home in town or country—at home 
| or abroad—near gt hand or at the Antipodes. 
| I offered to settle four hundred a year upon 
| her—to sink capital to that amount—to make 
| her future and that of—our child—secure 
| against the chances of fate.” 

** Your child—Mercy!” exclaimed Theodore. 

** Yes, Mercy. My daughter and hers. You 
understand now why she refused my help. 
| She would take nothing from her father. 
| There was a like perversity in mother and 
daughter, a determination to make me drink 
the cup of remorse to the dregs. Oh, Theodore, 
| it is a long and shameful story. To you—for 
| the first time in my life—to you only among 

mankind these lips have spoken of it. I have 
| kept my secret. I have brooded upon it m the 
| slow hours of many and many a wakeful night. 
| I have never forgotten—I have not been al- 
| lowed to forget. If time could have erased or 
| softened that bitter memory under other cir- 
| cumstances I know not; but for me the case 
| was hopeless. My victim was there, at my 
gates, a perpetual memento of my folly and my 
wrong-doing.” 
| ‘*Strange that a woman of refinement and 
education should elect to fill so degrading a 
position !” 

**Perhaps only a refined and highly educated 
woman could have devised so refined a punish- 
ment. ‘Let me live near you,’ she pleaded ; 
‘let me live at the gate of the park I loved so 
well when I was a child—let me see you pass 
| sometimes—open the gate for you and just see 
| you go by—without a word, without a look 
even upon your part. It will be some consola- 
tion for me in my lonely, loveless life. I shall 
know that at least I am not forgotten.’ For- 
gotten ; as if it had been possible for me to for- 
| get, under the happiest ci:cumstances even if 
| she had made for herself a home at the furthest 
extremity of Europe, or in the remotest of our 
| colonies. As it was her presence embittered 

the place I loved—the great reward and aim of 
| my life. Her shadow fell across my young 
vile Spacer influence darkened all my 
days. 











| He began to pace up and down the little 


He seemed to find a 
sort of relief in talking of this burden which he 
had borne so long in secret—borne with a smile 
upon bis lips, suffering that silent agony which 
strong men have borne again and again in the 
history of mankind, carrying their silent pun- 
ishment upon them till the grave revealed the 
hidden canker, and laid bare the festering 
ene which had rankled unsuspected by the 
world, 


‘She was cruelly treated by her husband, 
Theodore. A young, beautiful woman, married 
toa profligate and a sot. It had been a love- 
match, as the world calls it—that is to say, a 
marriage brought about by a schoolgir|'s impa- 
tience to break her bonds, and a woman’s first 
delight in hearing herself called beautiful. She 
had tlung herself away upon an idle, handsome, 


riage she found herself alone and neglected in 
a shabby lodging in one of the squaldiest streets 
off the Strand. I can see the wretched rooms 
she lived in, to-day, as I stand here—the pitiful 
lodging house furniture, the dingy curtains 
darkening the dark and dirty windows looking 
into the dark and dirty street. What a home 
for youth and beauty !” 

He paused, with an impatient sigh, took 
another turn across the narrow space, and then 
resumed : 

** Our acquaintance began by accident— under 
an umbrella. I met them together one night, 
husband and wife, leavimg the little S'rand 
theater inthe rain. I heard him tell her that 
it was not worth while to take a cab, they were 
so near home; and somethimg in her proud, 
handsome face and her contemptuous way of 
replying to him amen my attention and in- 
terested mein her. I offered my umbrella, and 
we all three walked to Essex street together. 
Just in that fortuitous way began the ac- 
quaintance that was to give its color to all my 
life. The husband cultivated my friendship— 
was glad to meet me at my club—and dined 
with me as often as I cared to ask him. We 





Theodore,” said his cousin wearily, looking 





used to go to Essex stmeet after dining together 
































| and finish the evening with her, and so by de- 

grees I came to know all about her—that she 
was the only daughter of the owner of Cheriton 
Chase, in my part of the county; that she was 
very handsome, and very clever, though only 
balf-edueated ; that she had offended her father 
by her marriage, and that she had not brought 
her husband a penny; that he neglected her, 
and that he drank ; and that she was miserable. 
I came to know this very soon; I came very 
soon to love her. She was the first woman I 
had ever cared for, and I loved her passion- 
ately.” 

He took another turn, and sighed again, 
regretfully, despairingly, as one who looks 
back upon the pallid ghost of a love that has 
long been dead. 

‘It began with pity. I was so sorry for her, 
poor-soul, her wasted life, her slighted beauty. 
God knows that for a long time I had no 
thought of sin. Gradually the ae erties to see 
more of her, to bring some brightness and 
pleasure into her life, became too strong for 

rudence, and I persuaded her to meef me un- 

nown to her husband. We planned little 
excursions, innocent enough in themselves, a 
morning drive and a modest luncheon at Rich- 

mond, or Greenwich, or Jack Straw’s Castle, a 
trip to Hampton Court or Windsor by boat or 
rail. She had hardly any acquaintance in 
London, and there was little fear of her being 
recognized. We went to a theater together 
now and then, ‘and sat in a dark stage box, 
happy, talking of an impossible future in the 
intervals of the performance. We never said 
as much, but I think we had both a vague idea 
that Providence would help us—that her hus- 
band would die young, and leave us .free to be 
happy together. Yes, we were very fond of 
each other, very single-hearted in those days. 
She was only two-and-twenty, remember, and 
I was still a young man.” 

Another pause, another sigh, and a look 
across the roses, as if across the long lapse of 
years to an unforgotten past. 

** Heaven knows how long we might have gone 
on in this way, without sin, if not without 
treachery to the husband, who cared so little 
for his wife that it seemed scarcely dishonor- 
able to deceive him. The climax was forced 
upon us by circumstances, Darcy surprised a 
letter of mine, asking Evelyn to meet me ata 
theater. Heattacked his wife brutally, refused 
to believe anything about our friendship, except 
the worst. He called her by names that were 
new and hideous to her ear, and her soul rose 
up in arms against him. She defied him, ran 
out of the house, took a cab and came to my 
chambers in the foggy November evening. She 
came to me helpless, friendless, with no one in 
this wide world to love her or to protect her, 
except me. This was the turning-point. Of 
course she could not stay there to be seen by 
my clerk and my laundress, I took her to Tor- 
quay that night, and we spent the winter 
moving from village to village along that 
romantic coast. My hope was that Darcy 
would apply for a divorce, and that in less than 
a year I might make the woman I loved my 
wife. I rejoiced inthe thought of his obscurity 
and hers. The record of the case would pass 
unnoticed in the papers, and years hence, when 
I shouid have made a position at the bar, no- 
body need know that the wife I loved and hon- 
ored was once the runaway wife of another 
man. I had argued without allowing for the 
malignity of a cur; Darcy wrote his wife one 
of the most diabolical letters that ever was 
penned by man; he wreaked his venom upon 
her—upon her, the weaker sinner; he called 
her by all the vile epithets in his copious voeab- 
ulary, and he told her that she should never 
have the right tothe name of an honest woman, 
for that he would sooner hang himeelf than 
divorce her. And so she was to drag her chain 
for the rest of his life; and so she was to pay 
the bitter price of having thrown herself away 
upon a low-bred scoundrel.” 

“ Hard luck for both of you,” 
dore. 

“Yes, it was indeed hard luck. If you could 
know how truly and entirely I loved her in 
those days—how completely happy we should 
have been in each other's society, but for the 
embittering consciousness of our false position. 
Cut off by his malevolence from escape by 
divorce, we naturally hoped for a day when we 
should be released by his death. His habits 
were not those which conduce to long life. 

‘We talked of the future—we had our plans 
and dreams about that life which was to be ours 
years hence, when I should be making a large 
income, and when she would be really my wife. 
With that hope before her she was content to 
live in the strictest seclusion, tc economise in 
every detail of our existence, to know no pleas- 
ure except that of my society. Never did a 
hands»me woman resign herself to a duller or 
amore unselfish existence—and yet I believe 
for the first few years she was happy. We 
were both happy —and we were full of hope. 

‘*] remember the day she first suggested to 
me that I should buy Cheriton Chase when it 
came into the market. I was beginning to be 
employed in important cases ant to get big 
fees raarked upon my briefs, and I had taken 
silk. I had made my name, and I was saving 
money, Yet the suggestion that I should buy 
a larg: estate was too wild for any one buta 
woma. to have made. From that hour, how- 
ever, it was Evelyn’s idee fixe. She had a pas- 
sionate love for her birthplace, and overween- 
ing pride in her race and name. She urged me 
to accumulate money—the estate would be 
sacrificed at half its value, perhaps,—would go 
for an old song. She became rigidly economi- 
cal, would hardly allow herself a new gown, 
and her keenest delight was in the deposit 
notes I >srought her, as my money accumulated 
at the Union Bank. She had no idea of invest- 
ments, or interest for my accumulations. Her 
notions about money were a child’s notions— 
the idea of saving a large sum to buy the desire 
of her heart; and the desire of her heart was 
Cheriton Chase. 

**God knows I was honest and earnest enough 
in those days. I meant to buy that estate, for 
her sake, if it was possible to be done. I meant 
to marry her directly she was free to become 
my wife. My fidelity had not wavered after a 
union of a dozen years or more-—but Darcy was 
very far from dying. He had hunted out his 
wife in her quiet retreat, had threatened and 
annoyed her, and I had been obliged to buy 
him off by paying his passage to Canada, where 
he had been quartered with his regiment years 
before, and be he pretended would open a 
new field for him. Our case, so far as he was 
concerned, seemed hopeless, and I was begin- 
ning to feel the darkness of the outlook when I 
made Maria Morale’s acquaintance. 


“It was the o'd, old, story Theodore. God 
forbid you should ever go through that hack. 
neyed experience. Just as the old chain was 
begimming to drag heavily, a new face appeared 
upon my pathway—a girlish face, bright with 
promise and hope. I saw the opportunity of a 
union which would smooth my way to a great 
position—crown the edifice of my fortune, give 
me a wife of whom I might be proud. Could I 
ever have been proud of the woman who had 
sacrificed her good name for my sake? I was 
bound to her by every consideration of honor 
and of duty. ut there was the fatal stain 
across both our lives. I could not take her into 
society without the fear of hearing malignant 
re as we passed. However well these 
sodial secrets may be kept, there 1s always 
sonte officious wretch to hunt them out, and 
the antecedents of James Dalbrook’s wite 
would have been public property. 

* And here was a beautiful and innocent gir] 
who loved me well enough to accept me as her 
husbard although I was twenty years her 
senior, loved me with that youthful upward- 
looking love which is of all sentiments the 
most attractive to a man who has lived a hard 
work.a day life in a hard work-a-day world. To 
spend an hour with Maria was bo feel a Sabbath 
peacefulmess which solaced and refreshed my 
soul, J felt ten years younger when I was 
with her than I felt in my own—home” 

He stopped, with a heart-broken sigh. 

“Oh, Theodore, beware of such tLurdens a 
that which I laid upon my shoulders ; bewa 
of such a chain as I wound about my steps, 
What a dastard a man feels himself when his 


said Theo- 


| 




























love begins to cool for the woman who cast her 
life upon one chance—who leans upon him ag 
the beginning and end of her existence. | 
have walked up and down the quiet path. 
way before Myrtle Cottage for an hour at a 
stretch, dreading to go in, lest she should 
read my treason in my face. The break came 
at last—suddenly. I paltered with my fate 
fora longtime. I carried on a kind of Piatonie 
flirtation with Maria Morales, taking ions. 
trous pains to let her know that I never meant 
to g» beyond Platonics—reminding her of the 
difference of our ages, and of my aXost 
paternal regard—the vain subterfuge of a'self. 
deluded man. One moment of impulse Swept 
away all barriers, and I left Onslow syuare 
Maria's engaged husband. Her father’s gener. 
osity precipitated matters. Squire Strangway 
had been dead nearly a year, and the estate 
was in the hands of tha mortgagee, who had 
been trying to sell it forsome time. My future 
father-in-law was eager for the puchase directly 
I suggested it to him, and my wife’s dowry 
afforded me the: means of realising Evelyn‘, 
long-cherished dream.” 

** Cruel for her, poor creature.” 

‘“* Cruel—brutal—diabolical! 1 felt the b'ack. 
ness of my treason, and yet it had been brought 
about by circumstances rather than by any 
deliberate act of mine. I had to go io the 
woman who stili loved me and still trusted me 
and tell her what I was going todo. I had tg 
do this, and did it—by word of mouth—face 
to face—not resorting to the coward’s expedient 
of a letter. God help me, the memory of that 
scene is with me now. It was too terrible for 
words ; but after the storm came a calm, and‘, 
week later I went across to Boulogne with her 
and saw her comfortably established there at a 
private hotel, where she was to remain as long 
as she liked. while she made up her mind as to 
her future residence. The furniture was sent 
tothe Pantechnicon. The home was broken up 
for ever.” 

‘* And the daughter, where was she?” 

Lord Cheriton answered with a smi'e of in- 
finite bitterness, 

“The daughter had troubled us very little, 
Evelyn was not an exacting mother. The 
child’s existence was a burden to her—rendered 
hateful by the stigma upon her birth, which 
the mother could not forget. Mercy’s infancy 
was spent in a Buckinghamsbire villaze, in the 
cottage of her foster mother. Mother and 
daughter never lived under the same roof till 
they came here together, when Mercy was 
seven years old.” 

*“Yet, according to villag2 tradition, Mrs, 
Porter was passionately fond of her daughter, 
and broken-hearted at her loss.” 

*“* Village tradition often lies. I do not be. 
lieve that Evelyn ever loved her child. She 
bitterly felt the circumstances of her birth— 
she bitterly resented her unhappy fate; but ] 
believe it was her pride, her deep sense of 
wrong done ‘to herself, which tortured her 
rather than her love for her only child. She is 
a strange woman, Theodore—a woman who 
could do that deed—a woman who could write 
that letter. Your friend has fathomed her 
unhappy secret. She was a mad woman when 
she fired that shot. She was mad when she 
penned thatletter. And now, Theodore, I have 
trusted you as I never before trusted miortal 
man. I have ripped open an old wound. You 
know all, and you see what lies before me. I 
have to find that woman and to save her from 
the consequences of her crime, and to save my 
daughter and my grandson from the hazards of 
a mad woman's malignity. You can help me, 
Theodore, if you ein keep a cool, clear brain, 
and do just what I ask you todo, and no more.” 

He put aside his emotion with one stupend- 
ous effort, and became a man of iron, cool, re- 
solute, unflinching 

**T will obey ycu implicitly,” said Theodore, 

He had been completely won by his kins- 
man’s candor. Had James Dalbrook told him 
anything less than the truth he would have 
despised him. As it was, he felt that he could 
still respect him, in gpite of that fatal error, 
which had brought si@h deadly retribution. 

“Tt is early yet,” said Lord Cheriton, looking 
at his watch, and from that to the neat little 
clock on the mantelpiece, where the hands 
pointed to twenty minutes past nine. “The 
dog-cart is waiting outside. Do you drive to 
the priory and put yourself on guard there till 
—till that unhappy woman has been traced, 
You. can tell Juanita that I have sent you 
there—that I have heard of dangerous charac- 
ters being about, and that Iam afraid of her 
being in the house with only servants. My 
wife shall follow you later, and can stay at the 
Priory while I am away from home, which I 
must be, perhaps, for some time. I have to 
find her, Theodore.” 

‘“ Have pen any idea where she may be gone?” 

‘*For the moment, none. She may have 
made her way to the nearest river and thrown 
herself in. Living or dead, I have to find her. 
That is my business. And when I have found 
her I have to get her put away out of the reach 
of the law. That is my business.” 

‘*“God help you to carry it through,” said 
Theodore. ‘‘I shall stay at the Priory till I 
hear from you. Be so kind as to ask Lady 
Cheriton to bring my portmanteau and dressing- 
bag in her carriage this afternoon. I may tell 
Juanita that her mother is coming to-day, may 


I not?” 
“Decidedly! Good-tge. God bless you, 
Theodore. I know that I may rely upon your 


holding your tongue. I know I can rely upon 
your active help if I should need you.” 

And so with a cordial grasp of hands they 
parted, Theodore to take his seat in the dog- 
cart, and drive towards the Priory to offer him- 
self to his cousin as her guest for an indefinite 
period. It wasacurious position in which he 
found himself; but the delight of being in 
Juanita’s society, of becoming himself in some- 
wise her protector, was a counterbalance to the 
embarrassing conditions under which he was 
to approach her. 


(To be Continued.) 





A Good Remedy. 


“Who is that fellow?” asked a calier at 4 
Monroe avenue saloon of the barkeeper, while 
nodding his head towards a tough looking 
specimen asleep on a chair. 

“That’s a qurious ease,” replied the man. 
‘“*He came in here several days ago and com- 
plained of a sore throat. The boys wanted to 
play a joke on him, and soI emptied my bottle 
of mucilage %ato a glass and recommended it 
for a remedy. 

‘* And did he take it?” 

‘* He did.” 

** And what was the effect ?” - 

“Why, he has ‘stuck’ right here ever since. 


-_ 








Shine, Boss? 


N. Y. Life. 








BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


(THE GREAT ENCLISH REMEDY.) ; 

Cure BILLIOUS and 
Nervous 

Sick Headache. &c. 


OF ALI, DRUGGISTS. 
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To Be Rid of Him. 


John Winston fell in love with Laura 
people fell to pitying the stricken 
* cwain, because, they said, she was not worthy 
of him; and they wondered at his strange infat- 
nation for a girl whom they made no ado about 
: ling fast. It was openly said that he was 
a himself away, and the gossips de- 


yin 
thrred that they had not the least doubt that 
Miss 


the girl would snap up John as a prize. 

To their utter surprise, however, 
Clinker, instead of appearing flattered at the 
attentions of Mr. Winston, seemed to consider 
them as distasteful in the extreme; for she 
affected great disdain, openly snubbed _him, 
and otherwise treated him badly. At this the 
onlookers, instead of giving her credit for not 

ermitting her wooer to throw himself away, 
only inveighed against her the more bitterly 
for what they termed a lack of good sense in 
not appreciating the work of the man who 
sought her hand in marriage. ; 

The good folks who were thus taking a hand 
in the love affairs of this young couple were the 
cause of a certain amount of the disdain and 
snubbing with which Miss Clinker treated 
John Winston, for he had the characteristics 
which command respect from women ; he was 
a straigtforward, manly fellow, with a good 
head for business, and as honest as a man can 
be. He was, beside, a good looking and well 
favored man, and _ properly deferential to 
women. Again, he was well off, and his morals 
were unimpeachable, ’ s : 

When John first felt his heart pierced with 
the arrows of Cupid, in his honorable way he 
let Miss Clinker and everybody else see his 
love. Perhaps if he had not pushed his court- 
ship so rigorously the object of his affections 
might not have refused him, and would have 
glided at once into loving him in return in a 
very little while ; but his ardent pursuit aroused 
her combativeness, and she treated him as be- 
fore mentioned. 

It was a gross libel on her, however, to call 


her fast. She was a healihy young girl who 
bubbled over with innocent animal spirits. To 
her the world was fair and good, and to be 
enjoyed. She was in the heyday of her youth, 
and knew it, and was for making the most of 
it, She had, no patience with the affegtations 
and airs of many Of her girl acquaintances, and 
showed her feelings so plainly that they natur- 
ally retaliated. 

Miss Clinker, however, was pleased with the 

company of men, and they appreciated her 
good taste ; here was her greatest crime, and it 
caused the ill-natured to apply the term ‘‘ fast” 
o her. 
She was not a handsome girl, in face, at all 
events, for her features were irregular and her 
mouth large. But then she was tall, and hada 
queenly carriage. Her figure was magnificently 
proportioned, and her complexion clear and 
beautiful. Her gray blue eyes shone with a 
sweet light. Her mouth, though large, was 
formed of pretty curves and ripe red lips. 

John Winston was not slow in perceiving the 
coldness with which his suit was received, but 
did not appear in the least bit discouraged ; 
he kept right on, just as though he was the 
most favored suitor in the world. He waited 
on her wherever she went, paid her the most 
marked attentions, and cal'ed on her at her 
home so persistently that at length Laura came 
positively to dislike him, and one morning, 
after an evening of what she had come to con- 
sider as more than ordinary persecution, she 
went to her aunt, her only living relative, and 
announced her intention of going to the country 
on a visit to a former schoolmate to get away 
from the hoytid wretch, and laying special 
injunctions on that good lady not to reveal to 
Mr. Winston her place of retreat, she departed. 

\las for the plans of the persecuted maiden ! 
With the best intentions in the world of keep- 
ing the secret, her auat was no match for the 
love stricken young man, for whom she had a 
covert liking; as a consequence, that young 
gentleman was soon in possession of all he 
wanted to know. 

Imagine Laura’s disgust, therefore, abott a 
week later, as she was comfortably curled up 
in a little grove beside a babbling stream, read- 
ing the latest novel, to see him appear before 
her! She sprang to her feet, and exclaimed in 
anger and surprise,— 

“You bere, John Winston! 
you want?” 

“| want to see you,” he answered calmly, and 
coolly sitting down on the trunk of a falleg tree 
close by, 

“ Well, I don’t want to see you, at any rate; 
and now that you have attained your laudable 
object. 1 hope you will take yourself back to 
where you came from. You have no right to 
follow me, Mr. Winston.” 

“Tl want to marry you, and if you had gone 
to Greenland I should have followed to tell you 
so. If you had not run away, perhaps I should 
not have confessed this so soon.” 

“But I don’t want to marry you. I don’t 
love you. On the contrary, I hate you!” 

“I don’t believe you hate me. It is not 
in your nature to hate any one. You may not 
love me, but I am willing to risk that if you 
will become my wife. If you refuse me now I | 
shall ask you again some time, and again and 
again,” replied John, with great coolness, 

His audacity nearly took her breath away. 
The idea of being teased to marry him was 
awful. He would keep his word, she felt sure. 
How to escape was the question. Suddenly 
there flashed across ber a means, an idea that 
Sekai no other girl would have thought of. 
Vithout a moment’s hesitation she put her 
thoughts in words. 

“John Winston, if I marry you, will you give 
me your word of honor that you will zo away 
at once, and never come near me except I give 
you leave, and not tell any one of our marri- | 
age?” 

It was now John’s turn to be astonished. | 
However, he was a wise man in his generation, | 
80 he answered without any hesitation,— 

* I promise all you ask.” 

_“Tnen Cll marry you right away ; the sooner 
its over the sooner I shali be rid of you; for to 
do you justice, John Winston, I never knew 
you to break you word.” 

Saying this, she picked up and put on her 
head an old sun-bonnet lying on the ground, 
and started from the grove, closely followed by 
her lover, 

So this strange pair were married, An hour 
later she bade him good-bye at the station in 
the most matter of fact way, having spent the | 
interim in impressing on him the necessity of | 
his keeping his word. 

After John had gone Laura returned to the 
house of her friend, feeling inexpressibly re- 
leved. She was rid of the man who had been 
Persecuting her, She did not feel one atom of 
regret at what she had done. 

lor three weeks longer Laura remained with 
her friend, during which time she never heard 
‘hany way of her husband. At the expiration 
of that period she returned home, to tind that 
Most of her acquaintances had gone away for 
the summer, After a few days she felt so 
lonely that she consented to send a note to 
John, giving him permission to call on the fol- 
lowing evening, and smiled to think of the 
eagerness with which he would come ; and her 
heart softened toward him alittle as she re- 
tnembered that he had always been ready to 
Sratify her slightest wish. 

'o her infinite surprise, however, at the ap- 
Pointed time John did not appear, neither did 
te send a note of apoldgy ; aid she expressed | 
her feelings openly to her aunr. 

“Why, my dear,” replied that lady in a tone 
of mild surprise, “ didu't yor know tha Mr. 

Vinston received and accepted an invitation, | 
{Wo weeks after youwen away,tojoina hunt | 
‘ng party that left immediately for the West, 
© be gone for six months or more?’ 

Laura looked aghast. 

* What! gone away without telling me any- 
thing about it?” 

‘I don’t know, my dear, but it strikes me 
that your treatment of him was not of a char- | 
acter to invite confidence on his part,” replied 
‘er aunt with a meaning smile. 

Laura blushed, and hurriedly changed the 
Subject. She felt as though she had been on 
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hand while he slammed the door with the 
other, leaving the lamp in the bookcase and 
himself in sudden darkness. Our dear old 
Bishop was thunderstruck and alarmed, for he 
thought he had been struck blind. His lamen 
tations and cries of alarm roused the sleeping 
household. His man-servant rushed into the 
room with a light; still the Prelate persisted in 
his assertion that he had been smitten with 


the point of betraying herself. She was hurt 
and angry, unreasonable though it may seem, | 
He was her husband, she indignantly thought, | 
and had no right to go away without telling 
her; forgetting that he had in so doing rigidly 
kept his word. 

Little by little she began to miss him more | 
and more, and by-and-by it dawned upon her 
that she loved with all her heart the man she 
had married to be rid of. She gloried in the ; temporary blindness, Is was not until some 
knowledge that came to her, and that he wa, | time afterwards that the burning lamp was 
her husband,while it gave her pain and anxiety | discovered in the cabinet. 
that she did not know of his whereabouts. | 

Her aunt, who had been watching her closely, | 
tormed a a good idea of what was going | He Should Have Been Tied Behind. 





on in the mind of Laura, and now thought it ‘Man overboard!” shouted an excited pas- 
time to act; so she one evening sent a short senger on an Atlantic liner, as he hastily left 
letter by post, and waited with smiling con- | pig place at the dinner table and scrambled up 
etme’ for the denouement. ; the companionway. An affrighted crowd of 
It was perhaps six weeks after this that | jadies and gentlemen followed him. He was 
Laura, who was seated at her piano, idly run- wildly expostulating with the captain on deck 
ning her fingers over the keys, heard well | when they surrdunded him with eager inquiries, 
known footsteps outside. She arose, pale and | « Where is he?— who is he?” they demanded. 
trembling. A man entered. and the originator of the scare laid his hand 
okee 1 phe cried. upon his breast and said, with melodramatic 
I aura : L air: ‘*‘Here he is! Iam the man overbored. 
n another moment she found herself ina |] have been compelled to sit four days at the 
strong embrace, and felt warm kisses pressed | same table with three men who can’t talk about 
on her lips and face ; . anything but the Irish question. I want my 
An hour later, as they sat side by side on the place changed, or I'll gt out and walk!” He 
sofa, Laura looked up at John with a rosy face, | was forgiven and a new subject was introduced 
and said with a happy little laugh,— at dinner 
**Do you know, John, I think I like you bet- F 
ter as a husband than I did as a lover!” 


sanitaire 
The Poor and the Luxuries of the Hospital 


We can hardly conceive, says Blackwood’s 
Magazine, the possibility of having pleasant 
remembrance of a brain fever in a hospital 
ward, although it introduced us to such deli | his owner had the audacity to send for one of 
cacies as chicken and oranges. Yet we do not | the leading physicians in the capital, on the 
know. Everything so entirely depends on the | assumption that a veterinary surgeon was not 
point of view. The great whitewashed ward, good enough for the valuable dog of so great a 
with its double rows of beds and its austere | personage as himself. 
military ee strikes one as cheerless The physician who had been honored with 
and depressing in the extreme. the summons was at first quite shocked at the 

But on second thoughts we realize how clean, impertinence of the notion, but soon recovered 
soft and comfortable the beds really are, and | his equanimity, and returned the following 
we remember that severe military system ex-} message to the knight of the brush: 
tends to the prompt and punctilious atten- **Wovld Monsieur M—— be good enough to 
dance which anticipates each possible want, | step over to my house, as I have a couple of 

What must it be, after becoming deliriously | new window shutters that want painting.” 
unconscious in the almost palpable darkness s a 
and the foul stenches of some overcrowded 
cellar in the slums, to waken to a different life, 
in fragrant a in S yr hall . aroma # 7 
proportions, and in the delicicus langour of: Th o ly 1 ¢ 

Instead of turning in | ; é gerdeig) Ag aumeny oS 
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wholesome warmth? . . 
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disgust from oer en Baas 
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dust and ashes, to have the palate tempted by 
Gish a } 


seductive liquids and luscious fruits, leading 
V2 a ee | 


on to such light dishes of a sensyal Elysium as 
the pauper for the best of reasons, had never 
Pree Entrees 
JMC a) 
of highest quality; one 


dreamed of. 
We know no way in which practical charity 
ee) 
produc ed.— Court Journal. | 


miy be better bestowed than in contributing to 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


fairly well-managed hospitals. 
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A Clever Revenge. 


A Paris physician showed both skill and wit 
in rebuking what—perhaps justly—he regarded 
as the impertinence of a celebrated but very 
vain and overbearing French painter in Paris. 

The pet dog of this artist was taken ill, and 
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EXTRA CONCENTRATED 


. Crab Appl? 
Strange Illusion, : BLosSomMs.| 
The late venerable Bishop Mantie was some- | ee 
times a victim of singular aberrations of mind, 
and was in this respect no mean rival of | 
Neander and Sir Isaac Newton. Si‘ting one 
day in his study, as usual, deeply absorbed in! ~- | 
his Coptic-Aethiopic researches, he wanted a sess 
certain manuscript, a valuable papyrus roll, 
and got up to look for it in his catinet. Im- AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
patient at not finding it at once, he placed the agsat tn oth coats. te Mibusibsts our citealéns, meliets, 


lamp which he held in his hand on one of the @ 211 catalogues ofwatehes, ete, Circulars to be distrib. @ 
shelves of the cabinet, and i s2d both his hands $2. 50 PER DAY.” faplorment, .WACES | 
in turning over the papers until he came to @ work ali or part of the time. Address with stamp @ | 
the wished-for document. 


ROEBUCK & CO., Toronto, Canada. | 
**Eureka! Got it at last!” he exclaimed in 
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No attention paid to postal cards. 





his excitable way, flourishing the MS. in one | 
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Bath Attendant—If you had a trifle better physique, sir, I should like to give youa trial of 
our new ‘‘ Roman cascade.” 
Mr. Wimple— Let her go. 


} 
I want to get my money's worth, anyhow. 
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| 
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He got it.— Judge, 
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Housecleaning Time. 


LADIES | 


What do you want 
better than PHENIX 
LESSIVE to assist 
you in this laborious 
work? 


For any cleaning purpose it has 
no equal, Buy only the imported 
article, with address of manufac- 
turer on every package. 


Fic i 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
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Gurney’s Grand Duchess 
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Gurney's Model Standard (Steel Range) 


Gurney s Home 


THE fENEST LINE 


Standard (Round Fire Pot Range) 


IN THE WORLD 








‘Intending Visitors to the ParisExhibition and the ( ontinent 
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H..E. CLARKE & CO., 


BASKET TRUNKS 
BASK+tT TRUNKS 
BASKET TRUNKS 
CABIN BAGS 

CABIN BAGS 

CABIN BAGS 
STATEROOM TRUNKS 
STATEROOM TRUNKS 


STATERCOM TRUNKS 
1C5 KING 
STREET WEST 








J. W. Cheeseworth KINDLING WOOD 


TAILCR AND DRAPER 


106 King St. West 


SPECIAL LINES 


‘ 


Nerges, Lawn Tennis and Summer Suitings 


Als? a large a-sortment of 


Cheviot and Wersted Trouserings 


SOCIETY REGALIAS 


'Faney Ball Costumes 


Art Needle Work and Supplies , 


Together with every description of Fancy- | 
Work Goods, Stamping, ete. | 


Gold & Silver Fringes Laces, Cords, Tassels, ete. | 


W. C. MORRISON’S. 


161 King Street West 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS EDU CATION oa 


) 





| 


Special rates to Teachers and Students of Public and 
Hi.h Schools. Our College is open tne evtire year. For 
circulars and full information address J. M. Crowly, Gen 
erai Manager, cor, Yonge and Shuter Strcete. lnnportant— 
Notice address 
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i SUITABLE FOR 

wate: Small Reems, Par- 

~~“ lors, Dining Rooms 
OERTED and Offices. 

It may be draped to suit any style of apartment in which 


it is placed, and made an admirabje auxiliary to its furni- 
ture. i. P. DAVIES & CO., 22 Church Street. 


CLOBBD 


DRY 
Delivered prices, C. O. D., viz.: 
13 Crates, 82; 6 Crates, $1; 3 Crates, 60 cents 
Send post card or call at VUILL & HARVIE’S, 20 
Sheppard Street. Telephone No. 1570. 


FINE ENGLISH WORSTED PANTS 


Made to order and got up in first class 
s'yle 


FOR $5.00 . 


Fit and Workmanship Guaranteed 


: 9 
B. SPAINS 
TEMPLE OF FASHION 
569 Queen Street West---New No. 


NEW ISSUES 


The Red Letter Series of Select Fie‘ion 


By Frances Hodg- 





THE PRETTY SISTER OF JOSE 


son Burvett. 250. 
MEHALAH—By 8. Baring Gould : 40c 
; LIGHTLY LOST—By Hawley Smart 30¢. 


Canadian Copyright Editions 


THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS _ 








REMINGTON STANDARD: TYPEWRITER 


Its Durability and ease of manipulation are 
admitted. Recent speed tests have proven it to 
be the fastest writing machine in the world. 


If interested, send for full report 
GEO. BENGOUGH, 36 King Street East 


PROF. & MME. HOUSEMAN 


(LATE OF WASHINGTON) 


Chiropodist and Manicure 


228 YONGE STREET 
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Luck. 


Among other teachings of the goody-goody 
sort which we at one time were ready to accept 
implicitly on the word of the Sunday school 
teacher and moral essayist, but which a wider 
experience of the world is continually dis- 
crediting, is the saying that there is no such 
thing as luck. ‘ Prosperity,” we have been 
told a thousand times, ‘‘is merely the reward 
of hard work, sobriety, steady application. | 
Luck is a delusion. It is pluck that wins.” It 
is just as well to give young men these incen- 
tives to exertion and warn them against relying | 
on luck, but it is nonsense to assert that it is 
not a very considerable factor in the struggle. 
Who does not know men who systematically 
violate all the rules of copy book morality— 
who are neither industrious, nor saving, nor 
honest, nor clever—who nevertheless succeed 
in life, push their way and become wealthy and | 
therefore respectable? Everything seems to | 
favor them. They lose situations because of | 
carelessness or incompetence, and inside of a | 
week drop into better ones, while a hundred | 
of the plodding, industrious and steady fellows 
are seeking for a chance in vain. The | 
lucky man buys a house, and before the 
ink is dry on the agreement some man comes | 
along and gives him a thousand dollars on his 
bargain. He fails in business not without a 
strong suspicion of crooked dealing and every- 
body thinks he is done for, but he gets credit | 
in some mysterious manner and in a month or 
so is on his feet again. Everything he touches 
seems to turn out well, though there is no 
single element in the man’s character which 
seems either to deserve or invite success. <Ac- | 
cording to all the rules of Benjamin Franklin 
and others who have attempted to formulate 
the conditions of success in life, he ought to 
come to poverty and disgrace. But somehow | 
he doesn’t. It is unaccountable except on the | 
ground of luck. On the other hand how many 
men there are who are apparently born unlucky, 
who are chronic failures in whatever they | 
undertake, through no fault of their own. | 
Whenever they buy the market is sure to fall. 
When they take a partner or employ an | 
agent he swindles them. Strive and save | 
as they may the battle goes against | 
them and the only reason that can be 
fairly assigned is illluck. One of the Roths- | 
childs is said to have made it a rule never to 
have dealings with an unlucky man. Harsh 
and arbitrary as such a determination seems it | 
indicates a good deal of shrewd worldly wis- 
dom. There are unlucky men in whose hands | 
nothing prospers. It is folly, of course, for any | 
man to rely on his luck to the neglect of the 
ordinary conditions of success. Other things | 
being equal prudence, industry and integrity | 
are sure to tell, and the thrifty and persevering | 
man asa rule is able to command success in | 
the long run. But the rule has many excep- | 
tions and the element of luck frequently upsets | 
the balance and baffles all calculations, 

| 











Pessimism in Public Affairs. 
One of the most characteristic features of | 
modern popular opinion is a profound and | 


almost universal disbelief in the sincerity of | 
| 
| 





those who take a prominent part in public 
affairs. The cleanest record wili not shield any 
man from suspicion of self-seeking and a desire | 
to use his influence for personal advancement, | 
and the misfortune is that in nine cases out ot | 
ten the suspicion is more or less well founded. 

‘What is his little game?” is the question 

which we instinctively ask ourselves when 

listening to some brilliant, able and apparently, | 
devoted champion of some political or social re- | 
form. ‘‘ What does he expect to make out of 
it?’ The possibility—only a slight ore perhaps 
—that he may be really in earnest and acting 
independently of all personal considerations | 





It is the hardest thing in the world to arouse 
more than a fitful blaze of enthusiasm, which 
dies away as soon as any severe strain is 
applied. What is the reason if it is not that 
the average citizen has made up his mind that all 
leaders, or would-be leaders, of public opinion 
are a lot of self-seekers and hypocrites, with axes 
of their own to grind, and that it is very little 
use trying to mend matters. They are tired of 
new departures which fail to depart ; of the 
frequent attempts to put the new wine of 
| genuinely liberal and progressive ideas into 


the old bottles of faction and wire-pulling with 


the inevitable result. It is a great deal easier 


to indicate the disease than to point out any 


effectual remedy and certainly the extent to 


which the public have lIcst faith in the pos- 
sibility of honesty and sincerity in the world 
of politics aud moral reform, is a bad sign for 
our national future. 








The resources of the Conservatory of Music, 
in regard to pupils whose labors entitle them 
to public recognition, seemed practically illim- 
itable on Thursday evening of last week, when 
the programme occupied nearly three hours 
in performance. The alternation of piano 
and voice was kept up in the most in- 
teresting manner. I am almost tempted 
to depart from the safe custom, when 
speaking of pupils’ recitals, of not creating 
any distinctions by naming the individuals 
whose excellence is predominant, and I think 
that reference to Miss Birdie McKeown and 
Miss Annie Rose may be forgiven me, in recog- 
nition of their sweet voices. Mr. J. A. Mac- 
donald was similarly noticeable, not only by 
his fine singing of Meyer Helmund’s Margar- 
etha, but also by the fact that he was the only 
masculine vocalist. The piano playing was 
excellent, Miss Dallas, Miss E-helind Thomas, 
and Mr. J. D. A. Tripp. being dis- 


tinguishing factors of whom the Conserva- | 


tory may well be proud. The Conservatory 
Orchestra, under Mr. Giuseppi Dinelli, gave 
very satisfactory renderings of the final move- 
ment from Haydn's Second Symphony, and of 
the Martha overture. Enough of the Conserv- 
atory pupils were performers to give the 
band its name, and all acquitted them- 
selves very creditably. The piano playing of 
little Miss Francisca Heinrich was the theme 
of many admiring comments. Little Miss 
Lodemie White and Miss Ethelind Thomas 
bore evidence to the excellence of Mons. 


| Boucher's teaching of the violin, whiie the cello 


department was well represented by Miss 
Lilian Littlehales, a pupil of Mr. Dinelli. The 


| great heat did not prevent a large proportion 


of the audience from sitting out the whole 
programme. 


With the usual perversity of cruel for- 
tune, a chamber concert was given on the 
same evening which I was unable to 
attend but Iheard very warm praise of Herr 
Ernst Mahr’s violoncello playing and of the 
piano playing of the College pupils. The gen. 
eral excellence of the work now done by both 
institutions makes one ask why the gentlemen 
who are busily engaged during the regular 
season in other establishments should look 
upon Toronto as a congenial sort of pasture 
to spend the dogdays in. Every summer 
brings us one of these gentlemen, especially of 
the voice teacher persuasion, who spends a 
few weeks here, unsettles the work our local 
teachers have done, cries down local methods 
and, being seldom lacking in a sense of his 
own worthiness, does not hesitate to propor- 
tionately cry up his own ways and means of 


imparting instruction. 
* 


Now, a little common sense applied to this 
question will dono harm. It would look as if 
our schools and private teachers were inade- 
quate or insufficient to provide proper training, 
if public support and countenance were afforded 
to these peripatetic summerers. That this is 
not the case may fairly be premised by the 
work shown lately by our own teachers 
as a result of comparatively short tuition, 
principally of a fundamental nature. And 
as time progresses so will the pupil. The 
reputation, greater or less, that these visitors 


| enjoy,is not the result of a few weeks’ work on 


a young singer, but rather that of a severe 
course of training covering several years, that 
time being long enough to secure conscientious 
work on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
Now, in the name of common sense, what can 


such a teacher do in five short weeks? 


He can only upset the partially finished work 


does not often occur to us. No intelligent man | o° his predecessors, resort to the favorite de- 


now takes a newspaper article at its face value 
. . : ! 

a3 really expressing the opinions of the | 
| 


vice of short-term teachers, that of giving a 


labored increase of compass, and exclaim in 


editor, We read between the lines in the at- | pride: ‘‘She has three more high notes than 
tempt to discover the real significance and in- | She had before!" These people have been here 
terpret the hidden as distinguished from the | before, yet what lasting benefit have their 
pretended motives of its publication. The | pupils shown? A significant fact is that 
cynical French adage that “language was| none of our visitors have favored us with a 
given to enable us to conceal our thoughts” | second term. Oh: no! that is a result they 


‘was never more implicitly believed or faithfully 
acted upon. This pessimistic frame of mind on 
the part of the thinking portion of the com- 
munity is largely justified by experience. We 
have come todistrust men because our confi- 
dence in the past has been so often betrayed, 
because we have time and again seen those 
who had won a great following by their loud 
and lofty professions kick over the ladder by 
which they rose. Begotten by widespread 
political demoralization this deep-seated scep- 


ticism as to men’s motives tends to perpetuate | 


the evil which engendered it. The difficulties 
of any new departure are immensely increased 
byit. The young men are growing up with the 
idea that public life is all a game of grab, and 


the arena determined that they, too, will 
watch their chance and sell their influence in 
the best market. Obviously people are much 


less easily moved than formerly by appeals to | 


principle and the sense of right. Volumes of 
exhortation, argument and denunciation are 
poured forth from press and pulpit and plat- 
form upon moral and social questions of vital 
importance having a bearing upon political 
issues, but the response is feeble and half- 
hearted as compared with the energy expended. 


| do not look forward to, and in this case, both 
| cause and effect is apparent to all who will 
take the trouble to look for them. If these 
| gentlemen would come here and become good 
citizens of our city, pay rent and taxes and 
| labor faithfully and carefully as our own 
| teachers have to do, all interested in the pro- 
gress of music would welcome them, but to 
| expect great results from a short course of ten 


| lessons is manifestly absurd. 
* 


The Vocal Society enjoyed a most pleasant 
excursion to the beautiful grounds of the 
Canadian Assembly at Niagara where a fine 


| rural day was spent in the scent of new-mown 
| hay and clover blo soms. The evening brought 
either avoid politics as a dirty business or enter | 
| attended. The society was awkwardly placed in 


a short but sweet concert, which was very well 


the amphitheatre, being arranged in rows im- 
mediately under the roof. Yet its selections 
were well rendered, and a wonderful steadiness 


has rarely given a better rendering of any of its 
music than it did of Pinsuti’'s When Hands 


| Meet. on this occasion. The fine song 





of the Vikings and the jolly Cruis- 
keen Lawn received vigorous and spirited 
treatment. Mr. Haslam secured § abun- 


in both tone and time was shown. The society | 
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dantly satisfactory results from necessarily 
short and few practices. Mrs. Agnes Thom- 
son sang Una Voce in the most artistic man- 
ner, her voice not only tilling the large struc- 
ture, but even brightening the circeumambient 
air. Her encore, Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, was 
the signal for warm and well-deserved applause. 
Her other songs, Meyer Helmund’s Cuckoo and 
La Naranjera by S:ochdopole., (what a name !) 
avere gems which elicited a degree of applause 
that could only be quelled by the announce- 
ment that the Chicora was waiting. and that , 


encores must be abolished for the nonce. Mr. 


Harry M. Field played at his best and gave 


delightful renderings of Schumann’s Aria, apd 


Liszt's Waltz, and Liszt's Polonaise in E 
Major. Mr. Schuch received applause for 
his singing of ‘Tis All I Have to Say, and Nor- 


man’s Tower. Tae accompaniments were well 
played by Mr. E. W. Phillips and Mr. D. E. 
Fralick. 


Dominion Day passed with lots of band 
music, but I am sorry to say that while I 
heard English, Scotch, Irish, French and Ger- 


man music galore, I did not hear one bar 


of essentially Canadian music. We are not so 
utterly poverty stricken in this branch of 
national effort, but that alittle painsanda little 
genius would have enabled our bandmasters 
to make at least a potpourri of Canadian 
songs, and to have added their unit to 
the general patriotism of the day. The 
sources for this music are readily at hand. 
The College Song Book would have afforded 
quite a sufficiency which could have been 
well made use of. That this was not done is 
an act of remissness on the part of the band 
authorities for which they deserve severe cen- 
sure. It looks as if they were too languid and 
too indifferent to take a little trouble when 
everybody else was thrilled with pride in our 
growing young Dominion. At the next cele- 
bration the committee should make it a sine 
qua non that some Canadian music should be 
introduced into the musical festivities of the 
day. a 

Our young Canadian violiniste, Miss Norah 
Clench, is now doing great credit in England 
to her old teacher, Mr. J. W. Baumann, She 
played recently at Oxford and won great honors, 


summer inthe Old Country. Mr. F. H.Torrington 
goes to the seaside, and his place in the Metro. 
politan Church will be taken by Mr. Percy V. 
Greenwood, who returned from England last 
week. Mr. Sydney Ashdownand his young bride, 
daughter of Mr. Scott of the Colonies and 


week. Mr. Guiseppi Dinelli will take charge 
of the organ of the Church of the Redeemer in 
August. METRONOME. 


o~ 


The Drama. 





The New York Mercury commenting on the 
tendency of the drama of to-day says: It is 
certain that the coming season will afford a 
surfeit of premature baby stars and of women 
ambitious to reach the stellar spheres through 
the much-trodden path of domestic and social 
| scandal. The production of Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy was the beginning of a new and temporarily 
successful industry, which has developed so 
rapidly that the demand is at present greater 
than the supply and necessitates a great deal 
of overtime work in the manufacture of child 
actors tosupply the baby drama market. There 
are probably rwenty Fauntleroys in the field 
with their black velvet harness ready for use, 
besides a dozen others who are to prattle in 
new productions. There is no doubt, however 
that the supply will soon exceed the demand, 
for the reason that so soon as playgoers realize 
that any child of ordinary inteliigence can be 
parroted and drilled into speaking and acting 
parts on the stage, the enthusiasm begotten of 
the novelty will be replaced by apatby, and then 
the occupations of the baby actors and their 
trainers will be gone. Children can memorize 
a part much quicker than their elders, and with 
patience they are soon taught to acquire the 
business (action), which is always, when di- 
vested of stage glamour, more or less mechani- 
cal. Children as a rule are obedient ; hence, 
after reasonable practice, they perform their 
allotted tasks with marked precision. French 
dramatists nearly always seize upon children 
for their strong emotional effects and employ 
them to moisten long scenes of matrimonial 
infelicity because the innocence and infantile 
prattle of verbal goody-goodies always finds a 
sympathetic response in front of the house. 
Already kid acting, as it is technically called, 
is being overdone and will work its own cure. 

* 

Anyone who keeps an eye on the stage must 
admit that there is more truth than poetry in 
the following paragraph from an American 
paper: ‘‘‘ All the world’s a stage.’ So said 
William of Avon. All the world is going on 
the stage, might be said in this callow day of 
the new era. What more can notoriety, envi- 
able or unenviable, do for a pretty woman 
except give her a chance to air her undramatic 
charms in the glare of the footlights. The stage 
has changed. A century ago, genius drew. 
Twenty years ago, beauty, combined with a 
cute kick, a saucy, rollicking piquancy, or an 
infectious laugh, filled the stalls, and made 
Lottas and Aimees rich. Ten years ago came 
costumes and scenery in lieu of genius or 
beauty, and now scandal has supplanted all 
other attractions, and 1s in itself all sufficient. 
Whoso is divorced, abandcned, criminally tried 
and acquitted, or in any other way has become 
eligible to a column of fame or infamy in a 
metropolitan journal, is at once a prize for the 
manager. The greater the scandal, the greater 
the drawing powers of the coming star.” 


. 

Forrest on one occasion was rehearsing a 
tragedy, and spoke to one of his “ warriors,” 
who entered in a _ slouching, undignified 
manner. 

‘**Don’t come in like that,” he shouted in a 
disgusted tone, ‘‘ but like this,” and he showed 
bim an impressive entrance. 

* But, Mr. Forrest,” said the man, “if I 





be working for eight dollars a week?” 

‘Is that all you get?” asked Forrest, indig- 
nantly. 
‘* Yes,” answered the poor actor, 


Mr. Arthur E. Fisher and Mr, E. W. Phillips | 
started for England this week and will spend the | 


India, arrived here on Wednesday of last - 





though, and he has a lively imagination.” 


pondent.” 





* Well,” exclaimed Forrest, walking away. 
**come in as you d——n please!” 

A Chinese dramatic company has been play- 
ing recently in New York much to the edifica- 


‘tion of many who have gone to see them. 


Their make-up is something quite extraordi- 


|nary. There are no female players, but the 


male players perform women’s parts with such 
skill that it is difficult to believe they are not 
women, the imitation of the feminine voice 
and gesture being absolutely perfect. The 
costumes of*the company are almost too gor- 
geous for description, some of the garments 
being said to be worth thousands of dollars 


They were giving She Stoops to Conquer the 
other day in a small provincial town. A penni 
less individual, anxious to see the play, stalked 
past the ticket office in a careless, independent 
sort of way. When stopped and asked by 
what right he went in without paying, he 
replied : 

‘By what right! Iam Oliver Goldsmith, the 
author of the piece they are going to perform!” 

*“*Ah! beg pardon, sir,” said the clhecktaker, 
making a bow. : 

And Goldsmith walked in to see his play. 


* 

A well-known theatrical manager, who has 
been out of the country for the past three 
months, returned last week, and on looking 
over the routes of the dramatic companies 
found out his wife’s address and wrote hera 
letter, In a few days he received the following 
answer : ‘‘ Mr, ——, I was more than astonished 
to receive your letter. You surely have heard 
of my divorce and remarriage to Mr. —., 
With best wishes, yours, M.” He had not 


heard of it; but opened wine for the house. 
. 


At the recent Bal des Artistes of the Paris 
Opera Sarah Bernhardt appeared as the con- 
ductor of an orchestra of one hundred and 
twenty musicians, with Coquelin as the leader 
of the violirs. Late in the evening, when they 
played the Infernal Quadrille, which was 
danced with diabolical spirit, Coquelin cut 
such antics that he broke his bow and then 
smashed his violin over the head of a dancer, 
all with immense enthusiasm. 


° 

George C. Miln who, it will be remembered, 
forsook the pulpit for the stage and who was 
somewhat unsuccessful in his financial experi- 
ences on this continent, has, it is said, made a 
brilliant success in Australia. A wave of 
Shakespearean popularity is going over that 
country at present, and Miln is on its summit. 


The Chicago News says: ‘‘ Our valued towns. 
man, Benjamin P, Hutchinson, vulgarly called 


wept like a hired girl grating horseradish.” 
o 


Lotta will positively not play in America 


| during the coming season. 





~_ 


Expert Testimony. 


Little Nan, of four summers, considering it 
her duty to entertain a lady who is waiting for 
mamma, enters into conversation 

Nan—Have you got any little girls? 

The Caller— Yes, I have two. 

Nan—D—do you ever have to whip ‘em? 

The Caller—I'm afraid I have to, sometimes. 

Nan— What do you whip ’em with? 

The Caller (amused)—Oh, when they’ve been 
very naughty, I take my slipper. 

Nan (most feelingly, as mamma enters)— 
Y-yo-you ought to use a hair-brush; my 
mamma does, and it hurts awfully.—Life. 


Not So Bad. 


**‘T want you,” said a detective toa stranger 
he had been shadowing around town for an 
hour. . 

**Am I arrested ?” 

** You are.” 

a And got to be locked up?” 

es. 








“Well go ahead. I knew it would come 
sooner or later, and I’m glad it’s off my mind. 
Yes, I stele Charlie Ross. ’ 

** Oh, ze did,” replied the detective. ‘‘If 
that’s all I'll let you go. I suspected you of 
stealing an overcoat.”— Detroit Free Press. 





Definitions. 


Mrs. Henpeck (to Mr. H., who is reading)—- 
Your little son just asked you a question, and 
you didn't even notice him. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, and I shall—— 

Mr. Henpeck—I didn’t hear him. 

Mrs. H.—Oh, no, you never hear when a 
member of your own family speaks to you. 
You are dea" to the very ones you should love 


and cherish, deaf to-—— 


Mr. H.— W hat does he want to know? 
Mrs. H.—He asked you what a hermit was. 
Mr. H.—A hermit, my son, is a man who 


loves peace and quiet. 





Only One Place For Him. 
Prominent Politician—I have done a good 


many favors for you, and now I'd like you to 
put afriend of mine on your paper. 


Great Editor— Would he do for a reporter? 
** No, he hasn’t any legs.” 
‘“‘Um—might make an exchange editor, per- 


haps?’ 


‘*“He couldn’t read the newspapers. He's 


blind.’ 


‘* Poor fellow! Can he hear?” 
‘*No, deaf as a post. He is a tine writer, 


“*Good! I will appoint him London corres- 








Magdalene. 





She stood at the door as the crowd passed in— 
Worn, and haggard, and war, and thin— 
At the door of the house of God, and the g'are 
Of the flickering g+s-light fell on her there ; 
There were lines of sin on that weary face, 

| Shadowing sadly its lingering grace— 
But alas! those proud Pharisees, passing to prayer, 
Had no looks of love for that penitent there, 
And they left her alone,-in her guilt and disgrace. 


She did not know why she had wandered there, 

For yews she had shunned every service of prayer— 
Calloused with sin and hardened with hate, 

She endured the scourge of a pitiless fate ; 

A stranger to pity, for none ever came nigh, 

Weary of living, yet fearing to die— 

Bewildered she stood in the flickering glare, 

But only a frown, or a scornful stare, 

Came from the worshippers passing by. 


Where was her home, and how she had fared, 
Nobody knew and nobody cared, 

And few of them thought, as they passed to prayers, 
That she ha‘ a soul as immortal as theirs ; 

For she was the leper s.ciety spurned, 

The outcast, for whom no t2nderness yearned— 

Unp tied, uncared for she shivered there, 

At the very ¢ oors of God's house of prayer, 

And nobody’s conscience was concerned. 





| The peop'e tang with a seeming zest, 
| Praises to Him who their lives had blest ; 
| The people prayed to the Lor. of Heaven, 

For mercy and love, who no mercy had given; 
| The preacher preached of the blessings im store 
| For those who io spirit were lowly and poor— 
His language was lo ty, his manner was fine, 
But he only thought of the ninety and nine, 
| And not of the one ewe lamb at the door. 








Eager she listened to song and prayer, 

Listened and shuddered in dumb despair, 

For quickened to life by the prayer and the song, 
Feelings were sti:red that had slumbered long ; 
Sick at Ler heart and benumbed in her brain, 

She lived her terrible life again — 

‘God have mercy,” she mowed —O a tender tone 
Might have saved her than, but she stood alone, 
Alone with her sin and repentance and prio 


jut Someone was coming—with aching feet, 
H} was wearily treading the busy street, 


Yobody saw Him among the throng, 

Nobody heard Him passing a'ong— 

He entered that stately house of prayer, 

And 01 through the ai-les, with a sorrow ful air, 
He passed without piuse to the outer door— 


| Nobody heard His etep on the floor, 
| 


Old Hutch, attended the first performance of | Nobody saw Him prssing ttere. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy night before last, and | 


He stopped by the woman of error and sh me, 

But no worl of censure or scorn or blame 

Came fron His lips ; there was nought in His face 

jut the tenderest pity and love and grace. 

“ Poor wandering lamb,” He said, ‘‘ for thee 

Have I journeyed o’er mountain and de ert and sea, 

I have known all thy weakness and shared all thy woes, 


| I have felt all the scorn of thy pitiless f es, 
| I have carried thy burdens that thou might’sat ba free.” 


O self-righteous Pharisees, fettered with pride, 

O kalf hearted Christians, your zeal wanders wide! 

A poor stricken dove fluttered lam> at your feet, 

And you ieft it to d’e in the dust of the street. 

Are you greater than He who hath loved her so well 
Are you purer than He who stooped low where she fell, 
And tenderly carried her back to His fold ° 

O the scorn of the lowest this poor clay will hold, 

Is the pride that is born of the baseness of hell ! 


The worshippers came from their cushioned seats, 
Hurrying, crowding into the streets, 
Nobody cared for the form at the door, 
Nobody heeded the rags that she wore. 
But broken for aye were the chains of her thrall, 
No more ia life’s chalice she tasted the gall, 
No longer she dreaded sin’s merciless rod, 
For the leper of sin, by the mercy of God, 
Had been made the whitest among them ail. 
Sam GREENWOOD 


Sappho Saw it was Venus That Phaon 
Rowed Across. 





Deep in my mirror’s glossy plate 
Sweet converse oft I had 

With beauty’s self, then turned, elate, 
To make my lovers glad ; 





down the paper; “I never heard of such 
awful doings! The paper says that Folsom 
stole three bases, Hobson was knocked out of | 
the box, and Gilkinson was hammered all over 
the field! And nobody was arrested! I s’pose 
that’s why it is called baseball !"—and she 
heavily emphasized the ‘‘ base.” 


for some flower seeds, included in the list the 
‘ pink of politeness” and the “flower of 
chivalry.” She said she had frequently read 
about these tlowers in the newspapers, but had 
never seen them growing. The florist had none 
in stock, and informed his customer that they 
were becoming rarer every year. 





| gentleman with you in the parlor last night ? 
could come in like that do you think I would home, miss. I'd like to know what kept him 
so late.” 





A Base Game. 
‘* Well!” ejaculated old Mrs. Hazie, laying 





a 


A Scarce Variety. 
A woman, in sending an order toa florist’s 


—- 


A Gentle Hint. 
Paterfamilias (serenely)—There was a young | 


Sweet Girl (gently)— Yes, pa—Mr. Stayer. 
*“‘And it was after eleven before he went | 





“* Well, pa, you looked so angrily at me when 


you came in and saw him that I guess he 
| thought | needed a protector, and so he stayed 
untf he thought you were asleep.” 





But now across the quivering glass 
My lineaments shall never pass: 
Let Aphrodite take the thing 

My shadow is dishonoring. 


Ah, fond and foolish, thou hast set 
Aside the burnished gold. 

But Phaon’s eyes reflect thee yet 
A woman somewhat old ! 

He watched thee come across the street 

To-day in the c’ear summer heat ; 

And must he hot perforce recall 

How the sun limned thee on the wali’? 


I sigh ; no sigh her bosom smote 

Who waited ’mid the crowd, 
Impatient for his ferryboat, 

An aged woman bowed 
And desolate, till Phaoa saw, 
Turned swiftly and with tender awe 
Rowed her azroas, his strength subdued 
T. service of decrepitude. 


Beneath a beggar’s sorry guise, 
O laughter-loving queen, 
Thy servant still must recognize 
A goddess’ pace and mien. 
He loved thee in thy fading hair, 
He felt thee great in thy despair, 
Thy wide, blue, clouded eyes to hith 
Were beautiful, though stained and dim. 
Daughter of Cyprus, take the disk 
That pride and folly feeds ; 
Like thee the glorious chance I risk, 
And in time’s tattered weeds, 
Bearing of many a care the trace, 
Trustiag the poet’s nameless grace. 
Stand unabashed, serene, and dumb, 
For love to worship, if he come. 


Only a Pie. 





Only a pie, lying there by a bunch 
Of wood posies, a succulent part of the lunch 
Of the picnickers, barrings of brown and of yellow; 
A custard, deep, soft and enticing and mellow. 
Only a pie. 
Only a pie laid away from the ants ; 
(Please observe the young man in the dazzling white 
pants ;) 
Oaly a pie by the wood posies lying, 
(What is the new waltz step the young man is trying’) 
Only a pie. 
Only apie. (Ah, the young man is rash; 
Great heavens! He's slipped and come down with 4 
crash.) 
Only a pie. (Those wild cheerings are rousers.) 
How custard shows up on the seat of his trousers 
Only a ple. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY 





NIGHT. 








Noted People. 


George Augustus Sala, the journalist, is re- 
ed to have declined an offer of knighthood 





port 


* from Queen, Victoria. 


Arabi Pasha, the Egyptian patriot, complains 
that his incarceration at Ceylon is killing him. 
The climate 18 too damp, and he is tortured 
with rheumatism. 

Martin Irons, the once powerful lator leader 
in Missouri, who sent word to General Manager 
Hoxie that he didn’t have time to see him, is 
now— dirty and half clothed—running a shabby 
little fruit stand in St. Louis. 

Bronson Howard, the dramatist, is subject 
to literary moods. He has learned by experi- 
ence that work he produces when he is not 
under inspiration is practically of no value. 
He is a great smoker, and often finds that by 
lighting a cigar he can at the same time start 
the fire of his genius. 

It is stated on good authority that a special 
mark of royal favor may shortly be conferred 
on Sir Morell Mackenzie. The Queen is re- 
ported to have said that the services which Sir 
Morell faithfully rendered to ail concerned dur- 
ing the illness of the late Emperor Frederick 
will always be held in gratéful remembrance 
by the royal family. 

Millionaire Carnegie, it is said, is enjoying 
himself hugely in London, where the big wigs 
eat his dinners and accept seats on his coach. 
In spite of his loud talk about equality and 
democracy, everyone knows that he dearly 
loves a lord, and will soon, doubtless, be pre- 
sented at Court, although be was heard to 
remark a short time ago, ‘‘that no power on 
God's earth would ever make him demean him- 
self to the extent of bending down and backing 
out of a room before a mere common human 
being.” 

King Mataafa of Samoa will soon receive a 
useful present from the United States. The 
commandant at the Mare Island (Cal.) Navy 
Yard has been ordered by the Navy Depart- 


material and workmanship. Its construction 
will take about six weeks. When it is finished 


| rapturous floods of melody. 





it will be sent to Apia in care of three officers, 
survivors of the recent disaster in the harbor | 
of Apia. They will bear a letter of thanks and | 
gratitude from President Harrison to the Sa 
moan king. 


Much has been said about the many and | 
various accomplishments of the Prince of 
Wales, but the latest yarn caps the climax, | 
One of the Parisian papers states that IH. R. H. 
has the gift of sleeping at will, when, where, 
and as longas he pleases. This gift he possesses | 
in common with Mr. Gladstone, Napoleon, and 
other distinguished personages ; but the Prince | 
caps all the others, for, says this veracious 
chronicler, it is noticed that when he takes a 
brief nap in the middle of the day, his cigar 
never goes out. His hand automatically raises 
the cigar to the lips of the sleeper, who all 
unconsciously pufls away just as if he were 
awake; and so, when he does wake, his cigar 
is still alight. 


According to recent news from Rome the 
health of Pope Leo XIII. would seem to be 
giving great anxiety to his friends. The dis- 
appointment he felt, after the visit of the 
young Emperor of Germany showed that in 
reality Protestant Germany and Royal Italy 
would be better friends than Germany and the 
Vatican, has, it is said, preyed on his health. 
The question of the succession to the Papacy 
is already under discussion in many circles, 
and these are the names of those who have 
apparently most chance : Cardinal San Felice, 
Archbishop of Naples, or the Cardinals Ali- 
monda, Monaco, Parrochi, or Valletta, or Car- 
dinal Schiaftino, whose influence is very great. 
The latter is said to be an enemy of Signor 
Crispi- 


Mr. G. Meredith's new novel, whose theme 
is said to be the romance of journalism, is in an | 
advanced state of preparation, and may speedily 
be expected by his admirers. Mr. Meredith 
does not allow the peace of his little abode in 
the restful silence of the Surrey hills to lull 
him into idleness or indifference to fame. He 
is now sixty-four, but abates no jot of his 
energy or sparkling vigor, and every day sees 
him for many hours at his desk in the little 
chalet which he sets apart for his working and 
sleeping. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel was 
written before The Mill on the Floss, and by 
the side of Mr. Meredith such novelists as Mr. 
James Payn or Mr. Walter Besant are mere 
infants. Wearily has he waited for the slow 
foot of fame; but it has come at last, and those 
who now agree with Mr. Stevenson in his esti- 
mate of his great confrere may be numbered, 
not as ten years ago by scores, but by thou- 
sands, 


Amongst the political and diplomatic innova- 
tions of which Prince Bismarck is the father, 
remarks Das Volk, the most novel and mos¢t 
amusing is the “international kiss.” When 
Bismarck and Crispi met, the Prussian sur- 
prised the Italian by giving him a hearty kiss. 
The poetry of kisses is encyclopedical, but a 
German poet has said that there are only three 
kisses which come direct from heaven—the kiss 
of a mother to her new-born babe, the irst kiss 
of two lovers, and the last kiss which is im. 
Pressed upon the lips of the dead. The Bis- 
marckian kiss has not been anticipated by any 
of the poets, and no precedent is to be found 
for it in the rich literature of osculation. Many 
& poet has looked upon secrecy as one of the 
elements of perfection in a kiss, The diplo- 
matic kiss, however, was ostentatiously pub- 
lic, and it was supposed to be given by the 
whole of Germany to the whole of Italy, and to | 
bass from Berlin to the remotest electoral dis- 
tricts in the Valley of Apulia. As Bismarck is 
the glass of fashion to so many of our modern 
Statesmen, we may expect nis diplomatic kiss 
to be imitated. 








— eS 


Inconsistent Man. 


“ T paid for this one, seventy-five cents,” said 
the wife, showing her husband her purchases. 

‘One seventy-five?” said her husband, ex- 
amining the article. ‘Tnen you have been 
Swindled. It is not worth more than one dol- 
ar and a quarter.” 
‘’ Y ou misunderstood me,” corrected his wife ; 
said seventy-five cents—not one seventy- 


five, 
““ Seventy-five ? 


Well, you ought to have got 
it for half a dollar. 


| the name of 


To the Woods. 


**Sursum corda,” says the 
priest, and again, “let us 
give thanks; for it is meet 
and just that we always, and 
in all places, give thanks to 
God, the Father Almighty.” 
If in some places and at some 
times poor humanity finds 
this almost beyond its 
strength, surely in the glad- 
ness of these summer days 
we may well ‘lift up our 
hearts,” in thanksgiving to the Creator of a 
world so full of beauty. 

On every sunny slope or rugged sandy field, 
about old stumps, in the fence corners, or mid 
the dust of the road side, blooms the lovely, 
fragrant wld rose, the exquisite shading of 
whose five frail petals finds no superior even 
in those of its most cultivated sisters. 

Where the shadow of the wood fa!Is on it, and 
the dew lingers longest, it takes a deeper dye; 
but it is a child of the sun, and never to be found 
in those cool forest depths where fern and 
orchid dwell. Of these its only companion is 
the wide-spreading, three-branched common 
brake or bracken, that looks like a gigantic 
brother of the dainty little oak-leaved fern and 
is the only one I know of willing to live apart 
from both shade and moisture, 

Where and when you find the wild rose, be 
sure you will hear the bobolink, 

** Whose thrilling now is filling yonder meadow all aglee.” 


In far eastern lands the nightingale is the 
rose’s fabled lover, but our wild beauty hears 
a livelier lay, for surely never had maiden a 
gayer troubadour than he who through 
all the glowing harvest time, from daydawn 
till nightfall, fills the air with such wildly 
Other birds have 
sweeter voices; other songs a subtler charm; 
but the sober suited minstrel, in his garb of 
cream and black, who, perched upon some 





WILD ROSE. 


| fence or slender swaying branch, 
ment to have built a whaleboat of the finest | 


** Poureth his full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art,” 
has power beyond all others to thrill our hearts 
to sympathy with the gladness of summer in 
its prime. 

Down where the 
softly into 
that marshy 
swale, blooms, 
manifold, an- 
other ‘flower 
of light,” the 
lovely azure- 
tinted fleur de 
luce, the ex- 
quisite blend- 
ing of whose 
many hues 
won for it 
from the 
Greeks of old 


hill’s long slope sinks 


iris, the rain- 
bow flower. 
Unchanged 
through all 
the centuries 
it still 
** Dwelleth by still 
river, 
Or solitary mere,” 
lovely now as 
in the hour 
when Juno 
bade it spring, 
new born, from 
earth in honor of her beloved hand-maid ; or, as 
when in the light of another faith, the French 
king bound it on his helm when he led forth 
his crusaders to redeem the grave of him at 
whose birth died Pan and all his brother gods. 





IRIS, 


While we watch it the little fitful breeze that | 


heralds the sunset 
“Uplifts its drooping banner, 
And round it throng and run 
The rushes, the green yeomen of its manor, 
The outlaws of the sun,” 
and vainly would the painter’s 
art seek to give us such sense 
s of the beauty, light, and motion 
of its presence as the poet’s 
words convey. 
See! Poor Robin's plantain 
is already bidding good night. 


fringed curtain, and till morn- 
ing comes again we shall not 
see its modest flushing face so 
like a daisy’s that it seems like 
one grown stupendously tall. 


that it is not chary of its 
favors, but 
** Climbs the bill, 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps in the fox’s den.” 






nomen no man knows, Per- 
haps in the early days some 
poor old gaberlunzie named 
Robert discovered how won- 
derfully its root juices healed 


on his begging rounds, would 
Adi waiatnecae: bring it as a propitiatory 

TAIN offering to the settlers’ wives 
who, knowing no other name for it, may have 
given it his, 

No, it is not an aster, though so like that 
even botanists can scarce point out the differ- 
ence. 

A gray sunset, girls, so surely, according to 
the wise old adage, we may look for rain to- 
morrow. D: B. 


—— > o 


A Romance of Courage. 





A few miles distant from the old college town 
of Hanover, N. H., there is a farm-house that 
was once the scene of a midnight fracas, in 
which a pretty girl was the heroine, and a set 
of Dartmouth college boys a most amazed 
crowd. As it happens, the girl is now married 
to the ringleader in that escapade and they 
live very happily in a great city near the 


Atlantic coast, so the young woman must be | 


called Jennie Smith merely to indicate that 


that was not her name. 
It was in the autumn of 188— that the Dart- 


mouth college sophomores, having got over | 


being freshmen, decided that the new fresh- 
men were rising above their places in a way 





It has drawn its delicate pink- | 


It is like the daisy too in this, | 


wounds and tumors, and so, | 


| open the door. 


| that was intolerable, and that a concerted sys- 
tem of hazing must be inaugurated to even 
things up. One of the chief objects of sopho- 
moric wrath was Gilbert Smith, a big, good- 
natured fellow, who calmly refused to recognize 
in a sophomore anything superhuman, This 
Smith lived in the large farmhouse on the road 
to Lyme. A few of the more daring sophs got 
together and voted to raid the farmhouse and 
instruct Smith a little. 


regulators crept up the Lyme road toward the 
Smith farmhouse. It was dark in the house, 
except one window, from which a light 
gleamed, as if to welcome friends instead of 
|} enemies. With no particular compunctions, 
however, the sophomores, after drawing over 
their head masks made of shirt-sleeves, 
stamped up the porch, and, without knocking, 
filed into the sitting-room where Jennie Smith 
sat reading alone. Anyone who has ever seen 
a shirt-sleeve mask will understand that the 
fiendish sight made the girl’s pretty eyes fill 
with terror. Fut while asking what they 


mand, she knew what the answer would be. 

‘*Where’s your brother Gil?” was the gruff 
chorus. 

**What do you want him for?” 

**To teach him better manners,” came the 
sepulchral reply. 

** He is very sick in the next room,” said the 
girl pleadingly. 
man would you ?” 

Had the expletive ‘‘Rats!” then been in- 
vented the students would have used it unani- 


|; mously. As it was, they in various other ways 


expressed their conviction that the sickness 
was an invention to shield the big freshman, 
and they proceeded toward the chamber door 
with evident intention of opening it. 

The young girl, with blazing cheeks and flash- 
ing eyes, went over to the door and stood there 
to bar the way. 

“Stop!” she commanded, with both arms 
uplifted as if to ward off the whole world from 
the sick man within. 

The students, still disbelieving the story of 


pressed a little nearer, and one made as if to 
Quick as a tiash the girl caught 
a big cavalry saber from the wall where it hung 
and lunged savagely at the masked figures. 
This time they fell back, but not before the 


with blood from a cut in the cheek. 





ended the hazing, for the boys valiantly begged 


| her pardon and marched back to Hanover lost 


in admiration. 

The husband of Jennie Smith, who was not 
Jennie Smith, wears a saber mark on his cheek 
to-day.—N. Y. Press. 


_ — +> —~--—-—— 


Not Quite Explained. 
Mrs. Blonde (wildly)—Where did this black 


| hair come from? 


| on me, 
| in five minutes. 


| kota man, speaking of a bereaved comrade. “I 


| stocking feet, steps on a tack)—Ow—oo-—ow ! 


| rooms for myself and wife. 


| owe?” 





Whence came its quaint cog- | poc 


| 





| professional. 


‘that impressed you most? 


| been in their day: but they must be at least a 


Mr. Blonde—I was riding behind a black 
horse and he switched his tail—— 

This is fine hair. 

Yes, it was a fine horse. 


oe 


Summer Jokes. 








Bright Boy (to visiting pastor)—Now try it 
May says you can put anyone to sleep 


‘** Bill was very fond of his wife,” said a Da- 


actually believe he thought as much of her as 
he did of his dog; 1t’s a fine bird dog, too.” 


Sam Slick (creeping upstairs at 2 a.m. in his 


Mrs. Siick—What’s the matter, dear? 
Sam Slick—Iron has entered my sole. 


Husbané (on his wedding tour)—I want 
Hotel Clerk—Suite ? 
Husband—Of course she is—perfectly lovely. 
The sweetest girl in the world.—Tid Bits, 


Angry Subscriber to Editor—I’m mad all the 
way through, an’ I want my paper stopped. 
“Yes, sir; do you want to pay what you 


“*No; {ain't mad enuugh for that.” 


Gilded—What in thunder am I going to do 
nuw? The guv’nor has cut me off without a 
cent, 

Bilded— You might try your luck as an heir- 
o’-navght, I should think. 


Agent—Sir, I wish to show you a new burg’ 
lar alarm that— 

Sharpleigh—I don’t want to see it. It isn’t 
the new burglar I'm afraid of. It’s the pesky 


Siticus—Seems to me that old man is taking 
an awful lot of trouble setting up so many 
scarecrows. 

Rusticus—Oh, he’s merely showing common 
caw-shun. 


Mrs. Oldway—I'm sorry about Bella Budder. | 


I wonder what makes her cut up so. 

Mrs. Worldly—I can’t imagine, unless she 
gets it from her father. He was a surgeon, | 
you know. 


‘““What is the social status of that young 
Flibberty, who comes to see our Mary ?” asked 
Mr. Fangle. 

**Oh, he never stays later than 10,” replied 
Mrs. Fangle. | 


Stamp clerk (at post oftice window)— You'll 


** You would not touch a sick | 


illness, thoughthoroughly admiring her bravery, | 


It was a black, chilly night when the band of | 


wanted in as steady a tone as she could com- | 





cloth over the face of the foremost was dyed | 
This | 


‘*What Strange Things We See,” Etc. 





McShooter (the cowboy)—And [my] winchester twenty miles away !—Puck. 


Would-Be Art Critics. 


| 
| 
Mrs. Newrich, a wealthy Minneapolitan, had | 
just returned from Europe, and like all Ameri- | 
can tourists while in the old country she had | 
purchased various sorts and styles of pictures, | 
statuary and bric-a-brac for which she expended | 
afabulous sum of money. Some of the paintings | 
and statuary Mrs. Newrich had not seen, buy- | 
ing them through an agent, who was supposed 
to know their artistic value. The goods were | 
shipped from New York to Minneapolis by ex- | 
press, and the day they were unpacked Mrs, | 
Newrich and her intimate friend, Mrs. Par- | 
venue, went into the former's drawing-room to | 
pronounce judgment on the art treasures, | 
‘*Ah!” said the hostess with her greatest air, 


| **my dear Mrs. Parvenue, I really have a rare 


statue here—the Venus de Melos.’ 

The heavy rustling silks swept over the soft 
carpets as the ladies wa'ked to the farthest 
end of the long room, where the sculptured 
limbs of a pure white marble statue gleamed in 
the mellow light. It was a copy beautifully | 
executed of the famous Venus de Melos, and | 
similar to theoriginal, discovered by a peasant 
in 1820 in thé"old town of Melos, it was minus 
both arms. 

Mrs. Newrich started, 
tion of surprise and rubbed 
opened them again like one 
dreaming. 

‘** Dear me, dear me!” she exclaimed. 


uttered an ejacula- 
her eyes and | 
who had been | 
**See 


, \ 

| my lovely Venus, Both arms are broken en- ; 
| 

| 





have to pay letter postage on this package. It’s 
first-class matter. 

Persevering author (about to send manu- | 
script on its seventh trial trip)—Thank you! 
Couldn’t you get a position as editor some- 
where? | 


cee were you discharged from your last 
place? 

‘*For having a lover, ma’am; that was the 
only reason.” 
** Indeed? 

that?” 
** Please, ma'am, it was her son.” 


A lady took her little daughter out to tea, 
and was much shocked to see her try to put 
a 7 piece of bread and butter into her 

et. 

Mother— Whatever are you doing? 

Little Girl (five)—I thought I would 
this piece home to nurse for a pattern. 


Mrs. Dapperre—Would you believe it, Mr. 
Sharpandilat spoke to me to-day without hav- 
ing been introduced. 

‘ Dapperre— Well, he knows the violin, doesn’t 

e? 

Mrs. Dapperre—Yes, of course; but what 
has that to do with it? 

Daperre—Everything. You see he never has 
any difficulty in scraping an acquaintance. | 


** No,” said a merchant to a traveling man, 
‘*IT get all I want from another house in your 
town; I never did like your firm very well, 
anyhow. It’s no use to talk, you couldn't give 
me anything.” 

“*Oh, yes; I can giwe you something.” 

‘* What is it?" asked the merchant, his curi- 
osity at once aroused, 

“Tecan give you two per cent. discount for | 
cash, 


First Chicagoan— What did you see in Ezypt 


Why did your mistress cbject to | 





take | 


Second Chicagoan—The country's no good; 
it's 'way behind the times. 

First Chicagoan—They say that the Pyramids 
are very wonderful. 

Second Chicagoan— Well, they may have 
hundred years old, and for style they don't | 
compare with some of our bar-rooms. | 


First Waiter—Say, how do you git a quatah 
outen ebry gen'‘leman what comes in heak ? 
Second Waiter—Dat’s tellin’. 
First Waiter—I kain't git half what you do. 
Second Waiter— Well, I don’ min’ tellin’ you. 
Whenevah a feller say anything dat he thinks 
is funny I lat®; dat done fetches him ebry time. 











| express company.” 


| beautiful chiseled form grew gray with dust 
;} and hung with spiders’ webs, and only rats 


| perhaps, as was the custom of such actors in 


| hundred years old, eh? 


tirely off. What a burning shame! 
Both women drew nearer, their bejeweled 
hands clasped in alarm and their faces pictures ' 


| of distress, 


‘‘It was my particular desire to have this 


| statue and now to think her arms are gone. 
| Oh, oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Newrich in despair. 


** Well, there is one thing sure—I will sue the | 
urged her friend. ‘The statue 
is no earthly use as it is. J always dislike 
having broken things about the house, and 
throw away every cup and saucer that is even 
chipped, and a statue without arms is much 
worse,’ 

In due time Mrs. Newrich sued the express 
company, employing one of the shining lights 
of the Minneapolis bar to conduct her suit. 

After a brief struggle the company defeated 
Mrs. Newrich. The Venus de Melos was im- | 
mediately consigned to the garret, where the 


**Do, dear,” 


looked upon what had been admired and cov- 
eted by half the connoisseurs of the world. 

The ladies Newrich and Parvenue, if not the | 
talented members of the bar who engaged in 
the suit, are still unaware that the original 
Venus de Melos was found without arms. So 
much for the would-be judges and art-buyers, 
and yet wealth is more powerful than brains 
and far more intelligible to vulgar minds than 
culture. 





Dickens as an Actor. 


Carlyle referred to Dickens as an actor, hav- 
ing seen him in one of his amateur perform- 
ances. He gave it as his opinion that Dickens’ 
genius was essentially histrionic and mimetic; 
that with his faculty of keen and minute obser- 
vation, his general alertness of mind and body, 
his mobile power of gesture and expression, he 
had all the requisites of a successful actor; and, 
that had he lived ata great period of the drama, 
in the Elizabethan age, for instance, his genius 
would have found its appropriate outlet on the 
stage. He would have become a popular comic 
actor, writing a humorous piece now and then, 


those days. But, while living under different 
conditions and working with his pen, his books 
still retained and revealed the native genius 
of their author. They had the sustained, if | 
rather jerky, liveliness, the pleasant tricks and 
mannerisms of humorous portraiture upon the 
stage. He was, in short, a born actor. 


— 


Another, Fraud Exposed. 
Editor—Got a man in your town over one 








Caller— Yes, sir. 

Editor—-Saws a cord of wood before breakfast, 
walks twenty miles a day, and reads the finest 
print with ease, I suppose? 


— ——— 


Caller—-No, sir; he’s very infirm, and half- | 
blind. 
Editor—Humph! I guess he cant be over 
eighty. | 
| 


Ill-Judged Applause. 


Franklin once attended a public sitting of | 
the French Academy. He understood but little | 
French, yet, wishing to appear sociable and | 
polite, he resolved to applaud whenever he saw 
a certain lady of his acquaintance clapping her 
hands. Madame de Boutllers gave many signs 
of satisfaction. When the meeting was at an 





end, his little boy said to him, ‘“* Why, papa, 
you kept on clapping, and louder than anybody 
else, every time they were praising you up.” 
The philosopher had then to explain the diffi- 
culty of his situation and how he had tried to 


| get out of it. 


se 


She. 


You'll discover as you pass her, and you readily will class 
her as a graduate of Vassar 
Or of Smith, 
3ut she’s not the sort of woman that the humorists in- 
human choose their jokelets to illumine, 
Nor a myth 





Though the tortoise-shell eyeglasses she affected in her 
classes still her faultless nose harasses, 


She'll decipher paleography, Silurian geography, or mystical 
cryptography, 
For sport. 
While fully stocked with knowledge is her cranium of 
‘ologies, instilled at female colleges, 
I trow, 
Her attractiveness embraces all the dainty, winsome graces 
from the prehistoric races 
Down to now. 
She'll dissect a pliosaurus, or articulate one for us, yes, and 
scan a page of Horace, 
‘Juickly too, 
| And although a bit pedantic, she’s by no means Browning 
frantic, but, per contra, is romantic, 
Entre nous 
She can give an explanation of the Pliocene formation, and 
describe the situation 
Of its strata 
And will argue like a Stoic, and as seemingly heroic, of the 
age Paleozoic s 
And its data 
; She, her ideas quite Platonical, and in a way mnemonical, 
though hardly called canonical, 
Advances 
| With uncertain erudition (in her heart they've no admuis- 
sion), and she strengthens the suspicion 
By her glances 
Though her learning is extensive, and, it follows, most 


expensive, no one Leed be apprehensive 
For her reason ; 
Ideas which she seems to cling to, later on she'll offer wing 
to, common sense she then will bring to 
Bear in season 


For this educated creature has a mother who will teach her 
when no other one can reach her 
With a book, 
That for which a man will prize her 
miser, it is this, to make you wiser, 
How to cook 


be he millionaire or 








Not To Be Bluffed. 


‘* You haven't got such a thing as a pair of 
old trousers, have you?” 

‘** No, my man,” said the merchant, “I don’t 
keep my wardrobe in my counting-house.” 

‘**Where do you live?” rejoined the man, 
“and I'll callin the morning for the old pair 
you've got on,” 





a 


A Boarding-House Surprise. 


Dashley—Queer things people discover when 
they are living at boarding-houses. At dinner 
at my boarding-house yesterday I stuck my 
fork into a piece of pie and brought up a collar 
button that I lost a week ago. 

Snaggs—That’s nothing. I lifted off the top 
of my strawberry shortcake at my boarding- 
house yesterday, and what do you suppose 
there was in it?” 

Dashley—I give it up. A silk umbrella, per- 
haps. 

Snaggs—No, sir ; strawberries. , 

Dashley—(incredulously)—Aw, what are you 
giving me? 


oe 


A Short-Sighted Clergyman. 


A Chicago clergyman thinks thatif Daniel 
Webster had played base ball he would never 
have been heard of. How does he know that? 
The man who dealt such sledge-hammer blows 
from the rostrum might have done equally 
well on the home plate or in the box. And 

eople who have never heard of the Jove of the 

‘nited States Senate would to-day be perfectly 
familiar with the record of *‘ Danny Webster, 
the phenom of Boston. Not heard of indeed? 
That clergyman doesn’t know fame when he 


| sees it. 


+ #—____—_ 


Unkind. 


Miss Longout—My dear, how do you like my 
toilet ? 

Miss Sprightly-—It is lovely, of course, darl- 
ing; but don’t you think that tulle and rose- 
buds are a—that is, should be worn only by 
those who are less 

Miss Longout—I see; you think the costume 
too youthful for a girl in her seventh season. 

Miss Sprightly—Oh, no, dear; I was only 





|; going to suggest that moire antique would be 


so becoming to you. 





Mrs. Rochette— What is that pecaliar noise? ; : 
Miss Drissler—It must be that Mr. Auchmunter playing tennis again. 


that way when he gets excited. —/Judge. 





What He Overheard. 





He always yells in 
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Lord Elwyn’s Daughter 


OUR “FAMILY HERALD” SERIES. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


CHAPTER XV. 

“You cannot see my father this morning, 
Lucille.” _ 

‘‘ But I must see him! Let me pass, please.’ 

“Indeed, Lucille, it is quite impossible! 
cried the/girl tearfully. ‘‘ My father was taken 
very 1ll an hour ago. Doctor Grieves is with 
him now ; and my aunt is going to write to Sir 
Augustus Rolls to come down from London. 

“That is all the more reason why I should 
see him without any delay. I have something 
of the very greatest importance to tell him ; it 
concerns my own affairs—my marriage, in 
short.” 

**Oh, my dear Lucille, you do not understand 
how ill my father is! He has had a terrible 
attack of the heart. For the first few minutes 
your aunt and his servant believed him to be 
dead; but he has now rallied, thank Heaven, 
and seems slightly better. I have not been al- 
lowed to see him, but I am waiting to catch 
the doctor as he comes out of his room in order 
to learn the truth.” 

‘*] will wait with you then,” answered Lu- 
cille, looking slightiy cowed and frightened. 

It was the morning after the ball, and the 
girls stood at the end of the corridor up-stairs 
which led to Lord Elwyn’s bed and dressing 
rooms. Kathleen had been up betimes, and 
immediately upon coming down-stairs had been 
met by the bad news of her father’s sudden 
attack of illness. Lucille however had break- 
fasted in her own room, and, knowing that 
Lord Elwyn, who was an early riser, wa; fre- 
quently up and dressed, writing letters in his 
dressing-room, for a long time before he came 
down-stairs, she had intended to waylay him 
t vere and reveal to him all that she intended to 
say about his daughter before he came down to 
j>in the rest of the party, She was therefore 
slightly disconcerted to meet Kathleen stand- 
ing outside the door of her father’s apartments, 
and still more dismayed to hear that Lord 
Elwyn was too ill to see her. She meant how- 
ever to achieve her purpose at any cost. 

The girls waited where they were for some 
time. Kathleen was crying quietly in one 
window : Lucille was drumming her fingers 
impatiently up and down on the panes of the 
other. Neither of them spoke. 

Presently the door opened and Doctor Grieves 
came out. His face was very grave and 
anxious. 

**T am afraid your father is very ill, my dear,” 
he said, pressing both Kathleen’s trembling 
hands withio his. 

‘Oh, but he wili get better, Doctor Grieves— 
say he will get better!” wailed Kathleen, with 
tear-streaming eyes. 

** My dear young lady, that is what neither I 
nor any one else can say for certain. All I can 
tell you is that he is better than he was an 
hour ago, and that whilst there is life there is 
hope; but his condition is most critical at 
present.” 

Kathleen sobbed bitterly. 

‘Is my uncle conscious?” inquired Lucille, 
speaking for the first time. 

‘Yes; I am glad to say that he is at this 
momer! t quite conscious.” 

‘Then, Doctor, it is imperative that I should 
see him at once on a matter of extreme import- 
ance, 

‘My dear Miss Maitland, that is utterly 
impossible! If it were a matter of life or death, 
I could not allow you to see him now! Every- 
thing depends on his being kept quiet and 
quite free from any kind of agitation. What I 
was going to ask you young ladies to do is to 
go and tell your guests who are staying here 
how matters stand, so that they may at once 
disperse. We must keep everything perfectly 
quiet and free from noise in the house.’ 

‘I will goimmediately, Doctor Grieves,” said 
Kathleen; but there was a mutinous look in 
Miss Maitland’s eyes which the Doctor noticed, 
and which made him add— 

‘*T am going to place a man servant in this 
passage with strict orders to let no one come 
into it; I have sent for the man, in fact, and 
shall stop here myself till he comes.” 

There was nothing for it but togo. Down- 
stairs the girls found that Lady Elwyn had 
preceded them and was telling their friends 
how ill her husband was. She was very pale, 
but perfectly composed. 

Very soon all the guests who had been stop- 
ping at the Castle for the ball had packed up 
their trunksand were taking a hurried leave of 
their hostess with expressions of sorrow and 
sympathy. Within an hour no one remained 
save Sir Adrian and Colonel Elwyn, and, oddly 
enough, Mr. Laurence Doyle, who seemed to 
take it for granted that his absence was not 
desired by the family. 

Lucille had privately requested him to remain. 

**For Heaven's sake, don’t go, Laurie!” she 
had said to him, seeing that he was following 
the other guests upstairs on hearing of Lord 
Elwyn’s critical condition. ‘I shall simply kill 
myseif if Ihave no one totalk to! Everybody 
will be weeping and wailing; the house will be 
like a cemetery. For goodness’ sake, stop to 
amuse me—let me have one rational soul to 
speak to!” 

Of course he was only too glad to remain. 
He went up to Lady Elwyn, and asked her per- 
mission to stop on. 

** Will you allow me to stay, Lady Elwyn? I 
cannot bear to leave you all in this trouble, and 
I might be of some use perhaps to you or to the 
young ladies.” 

** Oh, certainly, if you wish it!” 

Lady Elwyr was worried and anxious, and 
did not pay much attention to him. She 
turned away quickly to speak to Sir Adrian. 

* Adrian, thisis a dreadful business! Your 
wedding will have to be postponed. I don't 
know how Lucille will take it. Even if Lord 
Elwyn recovers, it will be impossible for the 
marriage to take place as soon as we arranged. 
You must break it to her.” 

‘**Certainly I will, Lady Elwyn. 
like me to go away?” 

‘*Oh, no—pray do not go—Lucille will want 
you, and, besides, that horrible young man-—-he 
has asked to stop !” 

** What—Mr. Doyle?” 

‘Yes; I can’t imagine why. Lucille likes 
him, I fancy. You had better take him out 
shovot'ng to day.” 

Nuothiag could have presented a_ greater 
contrast to the brilliant scene that had 
lasted till the morning than did Clortell Towers 
on this day. The great rooms were still dis 
mantied aud empty ; the fragments of decora- 
tions—burnt-down candle-ends, a litter of tulle 
and lace shreds about the floor, crushed flowers 
that had been twodden under foot, and jet 
beads that had fallen from beauty’s skirts 
were being swept together by awe-struck-look- 
ing housemaids. The occupants of the house 
crowded together in Lady Elwyns mornring- 
room, and took their luncheon in a small ante- 
chamber where a table had been hastily pre- 
pared for meals. The whole house looked de- 
solate and woe-begone, and upon every face 
within it, from Lady Elwyn down to the 
meanest scullery maid, was depicted that 
anxious consternation which a serious and pos- 
sibly fatal illness awakens in every one con 
nected with it, 

After luncheon, Sir Adrian, complying with 
Lady Elwyn’s request, took Lvurence Doyle 
out shooting, much to Lucille’s disgust, as she 
had promised herself a long walk with her 
young admirer, She retired sulkily to her own 
bed-room with a novel. Colonel Elwyn felt 
that he ought not to leave the house lest . 
any emergency should arise, and sat in the 
library with the newspapers; whilst Kathleen | 
was too genuinely unhappy about her father to | 
be able to occupy herself in any way. 

Three weary days went by. Lord Elwyn did 
not actually get worse ; but he did not rally, as | 
Doctor Grieves had expected. On the morning i 
of the third day there were fresh symptoms ' 


Would you 


| which caused him renewed anxiety, and he 
at once advised Lady Elwyn to telegraph to 
London for the great London physician with 
whom he desired to consult. ~ 

A hired nurse had from the first moment of 
Lord Elwyn’s seizure been sent for from town, 
and had proved herself a most efficient help; 
but everybody felt glad to think that Sir 
| Augustus Rolis had been summoned, and they 
awaited his arrival with the keenest anxiety. 
| Kathleen hoped everything from his visit, 
and, when the time drew near for him to come, 
she was so restless and excited that she could 
settle to nothing, and could only roam idly and 
feverishly about the hall, looking out every 
minute down the avenue and longing for the 
London doctor’s arrival. 

Meanwhile the sick man was lying quietly on ' 
his bed in the darkened room, and was at any 
rate no worse. Lady Elwyn often crept noise- 
lessly into the room; but the hired nurse sat 
at the head of the bed and would not per- 
mit any one to speak or disturb the patient. 
On the morning of the third day, however, all 
at once Lord Elwyn opened his eyes and spoke. 

** Adelaide !"—Lady Elwyn bent over the bed. 

“Is Alfred here?” 

‘“*He is downstairs, Edward. 
him?” 

“Bring him to me at once, without delay,” 
he said in a clear voice. 

Doctor Grieves himself went to find the 
Colonel. 

‘*It will be better to humor him, whatever he | 
says to you,” he said to him as they went up- 
stairs together. ‘ He is certainly no worse—in 
fact, lam more hopeful than I was a couple of 
hours ago; but I could not answer for the con- 
sequences if he were to be in any way excited | 

| or agitated.” . 

‘‘T wish to speak to my cousin alone,” said 
Lord Eiwyn as they entered the room. 

The doctor and nurse retired to the ante 
room, and Colonel Elwyn remained alone in 
the sick-chamber. 

A quarter of an hour later Doctor Grieves 
came down-stairs and sought out Kathleen in 
her loneliness. She was standing leaning list- 
lessly against the morning-room window ; her 
eyes were swollen with crying, and all her 
pretty color had flown. ° . 

She was saying to herself, *‘ If papa had been 
well, I had meant to throw myself upon his 
kindness and to confess the whole of my miser- 
able story to him, That was good advice that 
Colonel Elwyn gave me at the ball when he 
counselled me to tell my secret, whatever it 
was, to papa, and to ask him to protect and 
help me. Yes, and I would have done so, and 
have trusted him to forgive me; but now I 
shall perhaps never be able to tell him any- 
thing again. Well, Alfred Elwyn has been 
kind to me; whatever his character may be, I 
shall always be grateful to him for his kind- 
ness, although, even if I did not love some one 
else, I could never, never marry him—in fact, I 
can never dare to marry anybody so long as 
Tom Darley is alive. All I can do is to be firm 
and refuse to marry ‘om; but I should never 
dare to provoke him to retaliate upon any 
innocent man. If my poor dear father dies, I 
shall have no one to help me; but he will not 
= any rate know how unhappy his poor Kath- 
een is,” 

‘* Miss Elwyn, your father is asking for you,” 
said a voice behind het. 

Kathlecn started violently. 

‘*For me, Doctor Grieves? Is he worse?” 

‘*No; on the contrary, I think him distinctly 
better, or I should not allow him to see any 
one. Colonel Elwyn is with him now.” 

, ** And am I to go when Colonel Elwyn leaves 
| him?” 


Do you want 


Alas, she might as weli have appealed toa 
statue of bronze! Colonel Elwyn averted his 
eyes ; and, as she watched the dull glow on his 
strange prominent features, she realised for 
the first time that, for all his kind words and 
“ways, Alfred Elwyn had a hard and cruel ! 
nature, and some words of poor old Gorman’s | 
came back to her memory. ‘He has nice 
manners, miss; but don’t you be taken in by | 
the Colonel—he is a bad man, and has a bad 
heart,” the faithful creature had once said to 
her. 

There was no relenting in that fixed serious 
face. Colonel Elwyn was not going to be such 
a fool as to throw away the trump cards which 
had so opportunely fallen into his hands, He 
meant to marry Kathleen ; and he did not con- 
ceive it possible—unless he was so foolish as to 
release her from it—that she could go back ; 
from an oath given in such circumstances— 
literally across her dying father’s body. 

‘* Swear it, Kathleen—and you too, Alfred!” 
urged the sick man, holding the two hands 
which he had clasped together in his own. 

And so they swore, both ot them, that they 





i 











leen’s twenty-first birthday, on the ensuing 


he sometimes fancied, incapable of any gentle 
or generous emotion. 

* Lucille,” he said softly, laying his hand 
upon her arm, ‘‘I fear that our wedding will 
have to be put off, my dear—for six months, at 
the very least.” 

* I know that,” she answered, shaking off his 


| hand impatiently as she took up her tea-cup: 


‘“‘and a horrid nuisance it is too, with my 
trousseau nearly completed and all my brides- 
maids settled upon !” 

**One cannot help these things. Death does 
not stay his hand for trifles like those.” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake don’t preach! 
Perhaps you are glad that you can’t marry me 
next month.” 

** Why should you say that?” 

-‘I thought perhaps you were secretly re- 
joicing at the prospect of consoling the desolate 
orphan.” 

Sir Adrian flushed a dull red. For a few 
moments he could not trust himself to speak ; 
at last he said gravely— 

‘*Such a sneer is very unwomanly, Lucille. 
Poor Kathleen is indeed to be pitied; and, if 


trial that is in store for her, we would be brutal 
indeed to refuse to help her. But, Lucille, 


| 
would marry each other not later than Kath any of us can do anything to comfort her in the 
' 


third of April. 

** Now,” said Lord Elwyn to his cousin and 
heir—‘*now go and send off a man on horse- 
back at once to Clorchester to fetch Williams. 
It will be better to conclude this business at 
once; and I am in haste to make those further 
arrangements for the benefit of Kathleen and 
yourself of which I have spoken to you.” 

Mr. Williams was the solicitor who had al- 
ready drawn up Lord Elwyn’s will, and the 
sick man had spoken to his heir ten minutes 
before concerning certain sums of money which 
he had previously arranged to leave to his 
wife’s niece, but which he designed to add to 
his daughter's already large portion, so as to 
swell her dowry if she consented to the mar- 
riage. 

Colonel Elwyn went away at once to send off 
a messenger to the town; and Kathleen, very 





| pale and trembling, was ieft sitting by her 


father’s bedside, stroking his weak hand in 
hers and endeavoring to calm the tumult at | 
her miserable heart. ‘* Will he let me off?” was | 
what she asked herself in her despair. ‘* When ! 
I throw myself on his mercy, and point out to | 
him that I was literally forced into that | 
promise, wili he be generous and give it back 
tome?” But something in his face had told 
her that he would never do so. 

Half an hour of weary waiting went by. The! 
nurse crept back into the roum, but signed 
to Kathleen to remain still where she was, 
Lord Elwyn seemed to be dozing, but kept fast 
hold of his daughter’s hand. After a while his 
fingers slackened upon hers, and she was able 
to slip her hand away. In the death-like still- 
ness that reigned in the house she caught the 
sound of wheels outside. She rose and crept ; 
softly to the window. Up the avenue she per- | 
ceived two carriages driving rapidly to the 
house. The first was the brougham that was | 
bringing Sir Augustus Rolls from the station ; | 
the second was the lawyer's dog-cart. They 
arrived almost simultaneously at the door. 

Meanwhile Lucille Maitland had spent her 
time that day very comfortably indeed overa 
French novel in the little sitting-room which | 
opened out of her bed-room. She had dressed 
herself in a loose crimson-plush tea-gown 
trimmed -with soft cream-colored lace, and, 
drawing up her arm-chair to the fire, sat toast- 
ing her feet upon the fender and placidly read- 
ing ner book. 

**Let me know the instant the gentlemen 
come in from shooting,” she said to her maid, 
“and then bring tea up here.” For Adrian 
religiously took Mr. Doyle out of the way every 
afternoon. } 

The maid, who could riot conceive but that it 
was Sir Adrian whom her mistress wished to 
see, duly fulfilled her behest with the result 
that, when the tea-tray arrived, Sir Adrian 
walked into her snuggery after it. 

Lucille turned round sharply. 

**Oh, it’s you !” she said, endeavoring to con- | 
ceal her vexation. 








** No; he wishes to see you at once whilst the 
Colone!) is still with him.” 

“Oh, Doctor, must I really go?” she cried, 
trembling, and clasping her hands together. 

‘““My dear young lady, you need not be 
frightened. In your father’s appearance there 
is nothing that will shock you; he is very little 
altered—only very pale.” 

“Oh, it is not that!” cried Kathleen. ‘I 
am not afraid to see him! But what— what is 
it that he has to say to me?” 

** Ah, that I cannot tell! I can only say that 
it is something of importance, and presumably 
relates to some plan for your future in which 
Colonel Elwyn is concerned.” 

Then Kathleen knew very well what it was. 

** Doctor, if Icould not agree to my father's 
plan—if I were compelled to refuse any request 
he may make to me?” 

‘““My dear Miss Elwyn, you must on no ac- 
count doso. Whatever your fatherasks of you 
it is absolutely necessary that you should 
assent to.” 

' * You mean——” “I 
might cost him his life.” 

* Oh, Doctor!” 

‘““Yes; pray understand me. His heart is so 
very slightest excitement, might be fatal. You 
much affected that the sma:lest agitation, the 
must fallin with his requests, whatever they 
may be, even if hereafter you are compelled to 
break your promises to him. If you thwart 
him, he may—I do not say he would, but he 
may die instantaneously. Have I made this 
clear to you?” 

She bowed her head in assent, and white as 
ashes, followed him up stairs in silence. 

Never throughout the whole of her after-life | 
could Kathleen forget the solemn and impres- 
sive scene that followed—never did the memory 
of that interview fade or grow faint in her | 
mind, 

The large half-darkened room was dimly lit 
more by the flickering fire glow than by the | 
gray light that struggled feebly through the | 
half-draped windows; upon the large old fash- 
ioned carved bedstead lay the sick man, propped 
up with pillows and covered by arich quilt of | 
ancient satin brocade. Lord Eiwyn’s face was 
white and haggard, his gray hair pushed away 
in an unnatural fashion from his brovv; his | 
sunken eyes were fixed earnestly upon herself 
as she entered. On the farther side of the bed 
Colonel Elwyn stood erect, looking very serious 
and solemn. The doctor closed the door upon | 
her, and they were left alone—they two and the | 
sick man. | 

| 


mean that a refusal 








‘* Kathleen, come here!” he whispered. 
She crept up to the other side of the bed and 
took his outstretched hand. 
‘“*“Are you better, papa 
timidly. | 
‘*T shall never be better in this world, my | 
| 


” 


dear?” she said | 


child. The doctors may patch me up fora 
week or two, but they cannot do more for me.” 

Kathleen’s tears fell fast; she could not | 
speak. With her own eyes she could see the | 
impress of death on her father’s face, and she | 
felt that he was only speaking the truth. | 

‘** Listen tome, Kathleen. I have sent for you | 
that you may tke a load off my mind and | 
enable me to die in peace. I want you here, | 
over this bed from which I shall probably never | 
rise again, to take hold of Alfred Elwyn’s hand | 
aud swear to be his wife.” 

Her frightened eyes met the Colonel's. 
He seemed distressed by the pale horror in her | 
face; but for all that there was a gleam of | 
exultation in his eyes. Her father held a 


| hand; he now took Alfred Elwyn’s hand on 


the other side, and drew them together over 
his breast. For a moment Kathleen shrank 
and cowered away and her hand resisted the | 
enforced pressure, but then the memory of the | 
Doctor's words of emphatic and solemn warn- | 
ing swept back across her tempest-tossed soul : 
‘“ If you thwart him, he may die instantaneous- 
ly.” Her nerveless fingers offered no further 
resistance, A faintness came over her so that 


| the whole room swam and whirled before her 
|} eyes; then, gathering courage, she cast one 


look of passionate entreaty, of wild hunted 
despair, at the dark sinister face on the oppo- 
site side of the bed. 


**Yes; your maid said you wished me to 
come to tea with you; so I came just as I was” | 
—looking down apologetically at his boots and 
gaiters. ‘‘ Not a very tidy object for a lady’s 
boudoir, I fear; but I was afraid of keeping 
you waiting.” 

Lucille was secretly anathematising her 
maid. ‘‘What an idiot that girl is!” she 
thought. ‘‘I only wanted to know when they 
came in, that I might get hold of Laurie, and 
here I am saddled with Adrian!” 

‘‘Is Lord Elwyn any better?” asked Sir Adrian. 

**T am sure I don’t know,” said Lucille. **No | 
doubt he will be all right—these things are 
always exaggerated.” 

“I fear there can be no exaggeration in this 
case,” replied Adrian gravely. ** Doctor Grieves | 
told me privately that he thought very seri- 
ously of him this morning; but the London | 
doctor has just arrived, and is with him now, I 
hear ; so we shali soon know the worst.’ 

Lucille sat looking into the fire, her fingers 
tapping the arms of her chair. 

‘Then he is sure to die in any case?” she 
asked, after a pause. 

“One cannot tell; whilst there is life, you 
know, there is hope ; but I fear it is too likely.” 

There was a silence. A glowing coal fell 
noisily upon the hearth. Adrian poured out 
some tea, and placed Lucille’s cup by her elbow. 
Still her beautiful tace was turned away from 
him, and a deep meditation seemed to possess ! 
her. 

Who could guess of what that beautiful | 
woman was thinking? Wasit of her postponed 
wedding-day—of the hopes and joys of wife- 
hood, for which she would have to wait a little 
longer? Or was it a sorrowful retrospect of the 
happy life she had led for years in ber kind 
uncle's house, and which was now so nearly at | 





an end? Watching her, Adrian wondered if | 
any such tender and womanly thought per- 
chance filled her breast, or whether she was, as 
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something urges me to speak to-day very ser- 
iously. Of late I have fancied that you are not 
satisfied with me—that your heart has some- 
what gone from my keeping—that—that, in 


short, you would like to break your engage-, 


ment. If that is so, is not the present time of 
all others a good opportunity, and will you not 
oe the courage to tell me so before it is too 
ate?” 

‘““What—that you may marry Kathleen 
Elwyn?” she cried angrily, springing to her 
feet and facing him with positive fury. ‘{‘Is it 
likely that I should be such a fool !” 

“My dear Lucille, this is mere childish 
jealousy !” 

“It is not; you know that it is not! You 
_ always hanging about that milk-faced 
girl. 

** Lucille, be reasonable!" he urged. 

With a strong effort she controlled herself. 

‘*Verv well, then, Adrian, I will be reason- 
able. Perhaps I am foolish to be jealous; but 
you must rememver that jealousy generally 
implies love.” 

‘* Not always, Miss Maitland.” 

‘* Now, then, listen to me. I am perfectly 
satisfied with you, Adrian; I care for you as 
much as I ever did, and I have not the slightest 
wish to break off our engagement. There, sir 
—will that please vou?” 

He took her proffered hand, and in common 
courtesy raised it to his lips; but he sigh d 
deeply as he did so. He had risked his last 
stake, and had failed. 

“Thank you, Lucille,” was ail he said. 

** Now, then, if vou please, Adrian, ieave off 
hankering after Kathleen Elwyn,” she said, 
half laughing. 

Sir Adrian rose to his feet impatiently. 

** Pray drop this ridiculous idea! Miss Elwyn 
will in all probability marry the Colonel. It is 
her father’s wishand Lady Elwyn’s, and it is 
a marriage that will almost certainly take 


' place.” 


*“Willit? Ob, Iam not so sure of that!” 
‘““Why, what do you mean?” he asked in 


| surprise. 


‘* When people sow the wind, they must ex- 
pect to reap the whirlwind, we are told.” 

** What on earth do you mean, Lucille?” 

‘*Never mind! I have my ideas—that is all. 
I can’t explain further; but somehow I do not 
think that Kathleen will marry Alfred Elwyn.” 
And in her own heart she added, ‘* Not if I can 
possibly prevent it!” 

(To be Continued. ) 
eaiehaclailipionanind 
How Society Women Drink. 

Scarcely an evening party or musicale is 
given without the accompaniment of the cus- 
tomary well filled punch bow], withits mixture 








to complete its delicious flavor, being located 
in some convenient passage or at the head of 
some central stairway, and in the intervals of 
the music or between the dances ladies as well 


informal musicale, where ouly sandwiches and 
fancy cakes were served by the hostess, assisted 
by no servants, three kinds of lizht wine were 
provided in most generous quantraes. 

And after the theater or opera Jadies with 
their escorts flock into Delmonico’s or the 
Brunswick for their little suppers, which are 
always invariably accompanied by wine. It 
isn’t considered the proper thing for unmarried 
girls to drink wine with young men when they 
are not accompanied by a chaperon, and nice 
girls rarely do so unless out on a specially 
naughty lark, and usually in a party of ladies 
and gentlemen. The scene at these restaurants 
would be a revelation to the country dame. 
Beautiful women in rich and exquisite gowns 
sweep ioto the room, leaving a trail of perfume 
as they pass; diamonds flash and scintillate; 
bright-hued rubies burn 


the bare white arms and throats that the 
Wine is served 
to all alike, and presently it flushes faintly in 
fair cheeks, flashes from brilliant eyes, and 
burns a dGevper crimson in red lips, but with it 
all there is heard no sound of revelry. Not a 
voice is raised above the conventional low tone 
of gentility ; not a Jaugh ripples out above tle 
subdued murmur of conversation ; not a woman 


| falters in her step or holds her head less proudly | 


when the glasses of wine have been sipped 
away with tie pretty daintiness and slow grace 
peculiar to women wine-lovers that takes away 
all appearance of grossness, and surrounds it 
with a bewildering glamor of seeming harm- 
lessness and innocence ; and if in the seclusion 
of the little walk to the carriage a woman hears 
something whispered that makes her cheek hot, 
the next day when she recalls it she keeps her 
counsel wisely. 


I : like flame against 
: white fingers, and jewels clasp with radiance | 


In many of the fashionable millinery ana 
dressmaking establishments in the city a wo 
man can order a glass of wine or brandy and 
have it served in a quiet little parlor where no 
one is the wiser, and in one confectionery es. 
tablishment patronized by ultra-fashionable 
people a woman can order anything from milk 
to absinthe and have it set before her with no 
questions. On the margin ef the bill of fare 
giving a list of the ices and light dainties 
served for the ‘‘ ladies’ lunch” advertised on 
the window of this smal! establishment ar. 
written the names and prices of some of the 
favorite mixed drinks prepared for fair tipplers, 
Sherry cobbler, milk punch, claret punch, mint 
julep, all have their consumers, and it is no 
uncommon thing to see a tired woman come in 
from shopping and nonchalantly order whisky 
straight, sip a glass of clear brandy or the con- 
tents of asmall bottle of champagne as a country 
woman wouid drink a cup of tea or lemonade, 

Fashionable physicians, while acknowledging 
the prevalence of intemperance among society 
women, are extremely cautious in giving publi- 
city to individual cases, but that they are called 
frequently toattend a woman through a debauch 
or to get her braced up from one champagne 
dinner and ready for another, is a generally 
known fact. A handsome woman in rich attire 
was picked up on the street one evening in such 
a state of intoxication that she was taken to 
Bellevue Hospital and locked up in the cell, 
About midnight the husband came in an 
elegantly appointed carriage to claim his 
wife. He aimitted that she frequently 
became intoxicated, but had never before 
allowed herseif to become so in the street 
or outside her own home, Among the 
guests at one of the summer resorts last season 
were two sisters, quiet, graceful, well-bred 
women, belonging to one of the first families 
in New York, who frequently required the 
services of a physician to sober them up after a 
somewhat prolonged spree, and enable them to 
appear before the other guests in the house, 
who believed them the most temperate of 
women, and sympathized with them that they 

| were subject tosuch sudden and severe attacks 
| of acute il!ness that they could be seen by no 
one but their maids ‘ 

A little, delicate, pretty woman went into a 
physician’s office one morning after a late 
champagne dinner, feeling very much like one 
of the hovs after a stag party, only more so, 

“Well, you have been at it again, have you?” 
said the ductor. 

*““Yes, and I don’t want a lecture, either. | 
want something to brace me up, sol can go to 
another one to-night.”—N. Y. Sun, 











ASLEEP ON THE TRACK. 


A little child, tired of play, had pillowed his 
| head on a railroad track and fallen ‘asleep. 
The train was almost upon him when a passing 
stranger rushed forward and saved him froma 
horrible death. Perhaps you are asleep on the 
track,too. You are, if you are neglecting the 
hacking cough, the hectic flush, the loss of 
appetite, growing weakness and lassitude, 
which have unconsciously crept upon you. 
Wake up, or the train will be upon you! 
Consumption, which thué insidiously fastens 
its hold upon its victims while they are un- 
conscious of its approach, must be taken in 
time, if it is to be overcome. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery has cured thou- 
sands of cases of this most fatal of maladies. 
If taken in time, and given a fair trial, it is 
guaranteed to benefit or cure in every case 
of Consumption, or money paid for it will be 
promptly refunded. 

For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, Bronchitis, Asthma, Severe 
Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an effi- 
cient remedy. 





| Copyright, 1888, by WORLD's Dis. MED. Ass’N. 
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; incurable case of Catarrh in 
I. ’ the Head, by the proprietors 
of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. Only 50 cents, 
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Simple, practical, durable t; pewriter. It never geis out 
of order. No instruction requucd. Can be carried in the 
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CRUEL KINDRED. 


By the 


OUR “FAMILY HERALD” SERIES. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Duke guessed which way the lovers had gone 
well enough to keep out of it, and, lighting a 
cigar, strolled along, trying to find some solu- 
tion for his mother’s strange agitation. 

Who was Gabriel Dwight? He recalled how 
strange Mrs. Ugiow’s manner had been when 
she had told him of the visit and of her mis- 
tress’s swoon. It had impressed him at the 
time. but since it had almost passed from his 
memory. And who was Martin Langton? A 
relative—a friend ? 

‘| wish,” he said aloud, ‘‘that I knew what 
on earth it all means!” . 


He had walked on, as he thought and smoked, ; 


by a path that led towards the stables, where 
it took a turn again, wound round towards the 
back ot the left wing of the Towers, and 
stopped outside a small paved quadrangle, 
upon which looked the windows of still-rooms 
and pantries, and also the window of the house- 
keeper's private sitting-room. 

This window, a long one, was draped with 
fresh white curtajns, and had in it a stand of 
flowering plants. The space between the wall 
on one side and the stand was filled by an 
American easy-chair. and the easy-chair itself 
was tilled by Mrs. Uglow, who, by the light of 
alamp placed upon the table behind her, was 
engiged in making up one of the ne muslin 
caps which always crowned her abundant roll 
of white hair, and pensively enjoying the even- 
ing air. 

Duke, glancing up as he stopped, saw her, 
and sauntered into the quadrangle, leaning 
lazily against the window sash as he gave her 
his hand good humoredly. 

‘Why, it’s an age since I saw you, mother!” 
he said, ‘*No, don’t disturb yourself and get 
up. I haven't forgotten this way round to your 
room, you gee. I was taking astroll, and found 
myself here before I knew it.” 

* You knew the way toit very well when you | 
were a boy, Mr. Duke,” returned the house- 
keeper, with an affectionate glance at the hand- 
some fare, 

‘Rather! Don't you remember how I used 
to sneak around here and you used to smuggle 
me in and give me sweets and cake and all 
kinds of stuff out of that old sideboard yon- 
der? By Jove, I recollect the taste of the:n | 
now, and how queer I used to teel afterwards 
sometimes!” 

Tne sidebosard was the one upon which the 
heavy old brass-bound desk was standing. Mrs. 
Uzlow's downcast eyes stealthily followed his 
to vards it, then were turned upon him again. 

“| remenbder that you liked to come here, 
Mr. Dake,” she said gently and simply. 

“Of course I did. In my opinion, this room 
is the jolliest little piace in the Towers, It’sa 
pity I've lost my taste for cakes and barley- 
suzar, or Ld get you to fill a hamper for me, as 
you did in my schoo!-days, before I take my de- 
pirturs this time.’ 

‘Bat you are not goink away now, Mr, 
Dike?” exclaimed the housekeeper, startled. 

“ Well, not today, and not to-morrow, but 
in a day or two—as soon as I can,in fact. You 
sec, mother,” he added deliberately and signifi- 
can'ly, ‘as things have turned out, there is no 
rticular use in my staving.” 
ite said it because from his boyhood he had 
beon perfectly well aware that very little went 
on at Oldeastle Towers of which the house- 
keeper was not cognizant, although who told 
her or how she procured her knowledge he had 
never taken the trouble to ascertain; but he 
had always known the fact. In deference to 
the old iady’s shrewdness, he now paid her the 
comobliment of supposing as a matter of course 
thet she Knew why he had come to Oldeastle 
Towers, why he had stayed there, and why he 
was going away. Her expression as she 
looked up at him told him that she did, per- 
fectly. 

“lam very, very sorry, Mr. Duke,” she said 
softly—‘“* very!” 

* Well, yes, soam I; but it can’t be helped. 
No use in erying over spilt milk! Besides, 
there’s no accounting for tastes, you know,” he 
sail gaily; but he did not say it without winc- 
Ing, 

Mrs. Uglow saw it, and compressed her pale 
lips as she looked steadily across the dusky 
quadrangle, ; 

“Ab, you are not the master of the Towers, 
Mr. Duke!” she said, in a soft regrettul voice. 

“IT know that, worse luck! Shouldn't be in 
such a pickle if I were!” His voice changed 
suidenly, and he looked at her impassive face 
curiously. ‘‘Oh, I see what you are driving 
at; but you're wrong for once, mother! That 
had nothing to do with it.” 

“Had it not, sir?” 

‘Not that!”"—and he snapped his fingers. 
“No; I'll do a lady who shall be nameless the 
justice to say that.” 

“Ic is very strange, sir,” observed the house- 
keeper, sighing gently. 

“I'm hanged if I don’t think the fellow's be- 
witched her!” Duke muttered discontentedly. 

Both were silent for a little while. Duke 
stood pulling his mustache, the housekeeper 
sat looking fixedly before her. Rob Roy’s deep 
bark broke the silence somewhere. Mrs. Uglow 
rose suddenly and placed her hand upon the 
young man’s arm, 

“You say you are going away, Mr. Duke. 
Do you—let me ask you the question, my dear 
—you used to tell me not so very long ago, and 
I didn’t love you then better than 1 love you 
now—I wouldn't have done more for you then 
than I'd do now,” she said fervently—‘* do ;ou 
want—money ?” 

ller voice sank toa whisper. Duke, touched 
by her passionate tone and astonished at her 
concluding words, could only look for a moment 
at her white eager face; then he removed her 
hand gently. 

“Do I? Well, rather! Did you ever know 
me when I didn’t?’ 

“ Because,” the housekeeper went on ner- 
Vously, almost beseechingly, ‘‘I have some, 
Mr. Duke—some that I have saved, my dear, 
and that I shall never spend—more than five 
hundred pounds—and, if——” 

Duke stopped her. 

‘No, no,” he said kindly, putting his hand | 
upon her shoulder; ‘‘dpn’t go on, mother, If 

wanted it three times as badly as I do, I 
Couldn’t be cad enough to take it from you. 
Don't bother yourself about me—I shall be all 
right. [mean to talk Guy over. Considering | 
that there's seventy thousand pounds just ready | 
to pour into his pockets, he can’t in common | 
Justice refuse to give me another lift. I hope | 
not, anyhow. Good night!” 

“You—you ,are not offended, Mr. Duke?” | 
Murnured Mrs, Uglow e@ntreatingly. 

“Offended? Not I! I’m awfully obliged. | 
Once more—good night !” 

3ecause he was touched and she was so 
earnest, he did as he had never even dreamed 
of doing since he was a golden-haired petti- 
Coated child, and dropped a light kiss upon her 
face. {Then he sauntered out of the quadrangle, | 
lighting another cigar, and presently came upon 
Adela and Guy, looking so blissfully happy as | 
they sat tozether on a shaded seat, theircheeks | 
almost touching as they talked softly, that he | 
Was jealous and discontentec. again, and felt | 
More hopeleesiy ‘out of it” than ever. 

Mrs. Uglow watched him across the quad- 
jangle, and, when he had Gleeppeqred, stood 
orking straight before her still, her hands 
ocked tightly. Then she roused herself with a | 
Start, closed and barred the window and drew 
the blinds, Crossing tg the door, she locked it 
fad drew out the fie ~ Then she lifted the 
-rass-bound desk from the sideboard, put it 
Upon the table, and stood looking at it. 

All this she had done swiftly, flutteringtly, | 
4nd yet resolutely. NOw,as she took the key 
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| remembered, both should be handsome. Per- 
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! and inser‘ed it in the lock, she shivered, «and 
| glanced over her shoulder as if suspecting a 
hidden watcher in spite of the covered window 
and locked door. There were footsteps ap- 
proaching! Shesprang tothe door with lithe 
noiseless steps, and clutched the handle, bend- 
ing her body as she listened eagerly. Nothing! 
The footsteps did not even pause, but passed 
on. 
Mrs. Uglow went back to the table, unlocked 
the desk with a steady hand, touched the secret 
spring,and drew out the yeilow envelope sealed 
with the signet-ring. With one glance—an 
adoring glance—at the picture of Marmaduke 
O'deastle’s laughing handsome boyish face 
hanging over the mantelpiece, she drew her 
chair to the table, and sat down with the en- 
velope lying before her. 

**My Legacy to my Wife.” How often had 
she read those words with fascinated awe and 
curiosity! How often had her fingers twitched 
to tear open the guarding envelope and make 
its secret herown! She had resisted always— 
why, she hardly knew. She had always meant 
to read it at last. Could it contain harm for 
the foster-son whom she adored? It was that 
subtle fear which had often deterred her. But 
why? Ifso, fire would burn it. Could it con- 
tain good? If so—— 

She snatched up the envelope and tore it 
open—tore it so violently that it was split from 
end to end and its contents fell upon the table. 
They were two separate packets, each bearing 
a seal similar to that on the envelope. 

Mrs. Uglow, without further faltering, took 
up the smaller packet first, resolutely tore it 
open, unfolded it, and read it from its first 
word to its last. She was always a pale-faced 
woman, and had been paler than usual when 
she began; but now her face turned ghastly 
white as her eyes traveled slowly down its 
lines. When at last she raised her head, her 
lips were parched, and she was trembling so 
uncontrollably that the stéff paper shook and 
rust'ed in her hand. But she put it down, 
looking at it still as if she feared to turn her 
eyes away. A glass of water stood near her 
elbow. She took up the glasa, drained it, set it 
down, and then, averting her eyes with a shud- 
der from the first packet, took up the second 
and opened it. 

It contained three or four ordinary sheets of 
foolscap covered with writing in a hand almost 
as plain and close as print. Mrs. Uglow looked 
at the opening words, turned the sheets over 
and looked at the signature set down firmly at 
the end. ‘Bhen she spread them out upon the 
table, and, with her cold hands holding her 
burning forehead, began to read. 

It did not take jong. The housekeeper raised | 
from the sheets before her a face awe- 
struck, horrifled, amazed, and yet triumphant, 
and, rising to her feet, turned her eyes slowly | 
towards the portrait above the fireplace. She 
snatched it down, looked at it, kissed it fondly, 
violently, flung it away, and caught up the last 
packet again; she turned over the leaves, and 
smiled@.as her eyes caught phrases here and 
there. Then she put it down, and stood look- 
ing at it as though she were fascinated. 

“If I had only known!” she said, with a 
deep breath. ‘** Why did I not suspect? If I 
had but known!” She smiled admiringly. 
‘What a man!” she said. ‘‘ And what a re- | 
venge!” 








CHAPTER XXV. 

Lady Adela proved herself a true prophet. 
Sunday passed happily, idly, placidly, with no 
greater excitement than a drive to Wildeross 
to hear the Reverend Cuthbert Cubison preach 
one of the dullest of prosy sermons, the 
soporific influence of which was so strong that 


Guy cares a scrap about my fortune, or that I 
care a fig about settlements? Are we going to 
marry each other’s cash-boxes, or what?” In 
spite of her vexation, she laughed at the ex- 
pression of her uncle’s face, and then, witha 
quick change of voice and look, put her pretty 
hands caressingly upon his broad ‘shoulders. 
‘Oh, uncle,” she said wistfully, ‘‘don’t you 
understand that it isnt money we’re thinking 
about, but each other; and, although I know it 
is very good of you to give me so much money, 
and I thank you for being so generous to me, 
yet can’t you see that Guy would love me quite 
as well if I were coming to him without a 
penny in my pocket? Don’t talk to me about 


settlements, please, but just tell me that you | 


hope I may be always as happy as I am now!” 

Mr. Piumptre was not a man of sentiment— 
quite the contrary ; but he put his note-book 
back into his pocket. e 


‘Certainly 1 hope so, my dear—decidedly I | 


hope so!" He kissed the red lips that were 
tremulous even while they smiled, and patted 
patronisingly and soothingly one of the little 
hands that rested upon his shoulder. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly I hope so,” he repeated ; and really I 
have very little doubt about it—indeed, I must 
congratulate you, my dear. You have made a 
very prudent and sensible choice. But of course 
that was to be expected. In spite of your wil- 
fulness about the Viscount, I always knew that 
you were too sensible and clear-headed a girl 
to throw yourself away. But for feeling confi- 
dent of that, I should never have made you my 
heiress. I am very well pleased indeed. So is 
your mother.” 

‘‘Is mamma pleased?” asked the girl, still 
wistfully. 

‘““Certainly, my love. She was startled— 
naturally startled—indeed she described your 
letter as heartlessly abrupt ; but, as s90n as 
the—er—shock had worn off a little, and I had 


represented the affair to her in its proper colors, 


she approved—decidedly approved.” 


‘*T thought—I hoped that she would have | 


written to me,” said the girl gently. 
‘*My dear, no doubt she would have done; 


but we have several visitors at Sugbrooke just | 
now, and her time, you see, is fully occupied.” | 


**T understand, uncle. | 
There was silence for a few minutes. Mr. 
Plumptre stood surveying with an approving 
air the wide stretch of park and wood, hill and 
dale, comfortably conscious that as far as he 
could see was Oldcastle land and Oldcastle | 
property; and Adela stood absently turning | 
round her finger the ring Guy had placed there | 
that morning—a plain slender band of gold | 
clasping a large glowing ruby. j 
**Do you like the Towers, uncle?” asked the 
girl presently. ‘*‘ You haven’ttold me. I think | 
it is such a lovely old place! Do you like it?” | 
‘** Very much, my dear. Very heavy, of course | 
—very old-fashioned—but decidedly a fine place. | 
A few modern improvements, a little restoring 
here and there, would not be amiss perhaps; | 
but that is according to taste. Upon my word, | 
my love, I must say that Sir Guy is an uncom- 
monly lucky man, and”—with an approving | 
glance at the pretty face and figure beside him 

-*in more ways than one too. By-the-way, 
what an uncommonly handsome young fellow 
his brother is!” 

“Very,” agreed Adela carelessly. 

** If I were a young lady, I know that I should | 
be inclined to consider Mr. Marmaduke Old- | 
castle a dangerous fellow. How was it now | 
that you didn’t lose your heart tohim—eh?” | 

** Uncle,” cried Adela suddenly, ‘‘ how was it | 
that you, instead of sticking to business and 
developing into a merchant prince worth I | 
don’t know how many thousands of pounds, | 
didn't turn into something different? Why | 
didn’t you turn into an artist or a poet or a | 
novelist? Why didn’t you?” 

*“Eh?” cried uacle Plumptre blankly. “I 
wriie a novel—I turn a poet—I—bless my soul, | 
my dear, it’s impossible! I couldn’t do it if my | 
life depended upon it—I give you my word!” | 

‘** Of course you couldn't,” exclaimed the girl. | 
with pretty triumph—‘'I know that! And 
that’s just why I didn’t fall in love with Mar- 
maduke Oldcastle! I couldnt have done it if | 
my life had depended upon it—it’s impossible ! 
And I couldn’t have helped loving Guy if I had 
tried—that was impossible too.” 





the old gentleman himself yawned visibiy in 
the pulpit, and a glorious walk home again by 
way of the cliffs. But on Monday, about half 
an hour before it was time for the lungheon- 
bell to ring, exceedingly warm—for it was at 
least eighty-five in the shade—extremely in- 
dignant with the omnibus which had jolted 
him from Holme Cultram to Wildeross, and 
with the stuffy fly which had jolted him again | 
from Wildeross to the Towers, there arrived, 
portmanteau in hand and no doubt with his 
note-book inside it, uncle Plumptre. 

If Adela had troubled herself much about 
the result of the double thunderbolt which had 
descended upon Sugbrooke—which she had not 
at all, beyond a little wistful hope that they 
would ‘‘be nice” about it—she would have 
found herself at once relieved by her uncle’s 
demeanor. 

Uncle Plumptre was exceedingly gracious. 
As a sensible practical man, and, above all, as 
a man of business, he had come to the wise 
conclusion that aman with an unencumbered | 
nine thousand a year, although only a baronet, 
was a better investment for seventy thousand 
pounds than a viscount with nothing in par- 
ticular. So Mr. Plumptre had carefully laid 
this judicial view of the matter before his sister 
the Countess, had made his notes, had had his 
portmanteau packed, and rattled off to Cumber- 
land at five-and-thirty miles an hour to “settle | 
the business out of hand.”” And he was so very 
brisk about it that Adela found herself half 
comically wondering whether she might not | 
tind herself married before she had quite got 
used to the novelty of being engaged. 

When uncle Plumptre came out to her on the 
terrace, where she sat trying to read, and won- 
dering dolefully if he really meant to keep Guy 
in the library all the splendid afternoon, when 
they might have had such a delightful walk or 
drive—when he came out to her just as she had 
made up her mind to invade the library in an- 
other tive minutes and demand her lover’s 
release, she was more amused sstill. Mr. 
Plumptre was a portly and heavy gentleman, 
and, as he sat down at her side in one of the 
fragile rustic chairs, she quite trembled, for the 
chair creaked again. 

“Oh, uncle,” she cried half pettishly, ‘I 
thought you would never have fimished ! What 
in the world have you found to talk about?” 

** Business, my dear—business! Sir Guy and 
myself have been—er—in short, settling things.” 
Mr. Plumptre drew out his watch and glanced at 
it complacently. ‘* We have been barely three- 
quarters of an hour, my dear. Surely you do 
not call that long? It is impossible to settle a 
marriage —of this kind—in a few minutes.” 

‘* We settied it in less than the half of one!” 
murmured Lady Adela, with a pretty blushing 
smile and a mischievous twitch of the lips, 
‘* But then-I'm afraid sve left out the business 
part of it. Whereis Guy, uncle?” 

**Sir Guy is at present engaged in writing to 
his lawyer, my dear. I must say that he has 
treated me handsomely—very handsomely in- 
deed. I feel bound toacknowledge it. Nothing 
could be more becoming.” 

“Yes, uncle,” murmured the girl dutifully, 
thinking vaguely how she would make Guy 
laugh presently L recounting for his benefit 
every word of this encomium. 

* Pn fact,” went on Mr. Plumptre, complacent 
and unconscious, ** he has left himsdf entirely 
at my disposal in the matter. His views upon 
the subject of your settlements, my dear, are, } 
you will be glad to hear, all that could be de- 
sired.” He drew a small note book from his 
pocket end turned the leaves, ‘ That being 
the case, I have jotted down a note or two here 
as to the amount of pin-money and jointure 
that I shall consider myself justified in asking 
for you—the amount of your own fortune beim 








haps you would like to look at them? Possibly 
you may wish to make some suggestions?” 
‘*Oh, for goodness’ sake, uncle, don't!” 
Adela had borne as much as she could& and 
now she sprang up so quickly that ber rustic 
chair tumbled over. ‘Do you suppose that 


** OF course—just so—of course.” Mr. Plump- 
tre had ‘“ missed the connection” a little, and | 
he still looked puzzied. ‘* You are sure you | 
prefer not to look at my notes, my dear?”—half | 
drawing the note-book out of his pocket, and | 
evidently burning with anxiety to intlict them | 
upon somebody. ‘“‘No? As you please, of | 
course. Then, if you'll excuse me, I'll go in- 
doors. [ have three or four letters to write | 
which should be in town by the morning post 
at latest.” 

Mr. Plumptre went indoors accordingly, and 
Lady Adela quietly picked up her overturned 
chair and sat down upon it. When Guy came | 
out presently, she was sitting there still, her | 
chin resting upon the band that bore the ruby 
ring. 

**Did you think I was never coming?’ he | 
asked, bending over her chair. ‘I have been 
beating Mr. Plumptre on his own ground, and 
have gone up in his estimation in consequence | 

in fact, he is quite charmed with my business 
promptitude.” The glad, almost gay ring in | 
his voice changed suddenly to a tone of the ut- | 
most surprise and concern, for he saw that her 
eyes were filled with tears. ‘‘ What is it, dar- 
ling? Has anything troubled you?” 

‘Everything and nothing!” She sprang up | 
with a little laugh that was rather hysterical, | 
and stood, with her hands on his shoulders, | 
looking at him. ‘‘Oh, Guy, 1 have heard all 
about settlements and pin-money, as though | 
the chink of sovereigns and the rustle of bank- | 
notes were all the music in the world, and the | 
place to keep our hearts in were our cash- | 
boxes! That's all—nothing else! I am going | 
to make a most ‘excellent, prudent, sensible | 
match, dear, do you know that ?—a match that | 
does credit to my common sense, and I may 
congratulate myself upon not having thrown 
either myself or my seventy thousand pounds | 
away. That’s so satisfactory, isn’t it? If we | 
can manage to love each other, well and good; | 
but that’s not an essential, is it? Oh, dearest”’ 
—she let her head droop against him wearily 
**T am so tired of that poor, vacant, hollow 
prudent talk, and am angry at it, and so vexed 
with myself for bei: g angry! Why will nobody 
even begin to understand?” 

‘* Why, you did not expect anything else, did | 
you?” he asked tenderly. ‘* Wouldn’t you 
have been rather astonished at anything else? 
Nobody can see that which his eye has not the 
»ower of seeing, my love. Mr. Plumptre js a | 
yusiness-man, and [ assure you he seems to see 
business aspects of the case with semarkable | 
clearness. We have arranged things most | 
amicably.” 

“Oh. I know that!" Adela gave a rueful | 
little shrug of her shoulders, ‘‘ Tnat’s what he | 
had been telling me about—but nothing else, 
Guy.” 

‘* Why should he, when he saw nothing else?” | 
He kissed the sweet round cheek upon which a | 
tear yet glistened, meeting her wistful eyes | 
witha leuk of most unclouded good humor and | 
contentment. It was his turn to cheer her, it 
seemed. Adela, instantly remorseful, taking 
herself to task for having been a goose, returned | 
his kiss. 

‘“*I know I’m a goose, dear,” she said repent- 
autly, ‘and of course I didn&® expect anything 
else. But I couldn’t help feeling just a little 
hurt and sorry when he would talk as if we | 
were going into a sort of partnership where we 
oes mutually do our best to overreach each 
other.” ’ 

And then Lady Oldcastle appeared at a win- 
dow, looking at them with blank ursmiling 
eyes, cold and stony as those of the statue by 
which they were leaning. There must be no 
love-making, no fond jesting, foolish speeches, 
and nonsense before her. They turned and 
left the terrace, and went down together into 
the sunny gardens below. It was well that 
they did not look beljJad them ; fer the expres- 
sion of the handsome face as she gazed after 
them, With its baffled anger, its mute proud 
erate and despair, imperious and defiant in 

lits agony, might for them have turned the 
very sunshine cold, 


(To be Continued, ) 
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Pears Soap 
Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


*PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP,-Sold Everywhere.” 











The Funny Cobbler. 


A cobbler is a funny chap ; 
His first thing is his last ; 
He'll strap a shoe upon his iap 
To make it slow—and fast. 





His goods are always soled before 
They're cold to those who call ; 

Part of his wealth is in his store, 
Yet in it is his aw). 

He makes a pair of slippers, deft ; 
If both are right, they’re wrong. 
If none are left, then both are left ; 
Made weekly—they are strong. 


A cobbler he will never eat, { whi 
No cannibal is he, | _— os” 
Yet if he drinks, when others treat, | 
He'll swallow cobblers, free. 40 years’ record of honorable deal- 
{ 


Though saving lots of soles for pelf Ing 
His own soul he may lose. 
Though he can never heal himself | 40 years before an intelligent public 


He can heel—boots and shoes. 


He'll ‘‘ boot” a cog and ‘‘ shoo” a hen 
When either are about ; 
When living he pegs in, but when 
He’s dying he pegs out 
H C. Dopor, in Detroit Free Press 





| 40 years’ loyalty to our patrons 


'40 years or liberal and equitable 
methods 


' 


| 40 years manufacturers and dealers 


———. e- 


Not so Very Thrilling. 


‘Has McCorkle told you that hair-raising 
story of his?” 

“No; is it thrilling?” 

**Not particularly. It's merely his account of 
cultivating his mustache.” 





j SPRAK STRONGER TO YOU THAN ANY WORDS OF OUR 


RS. Williams & Son 


143 Yonge 
TELEPHONE 1504 








42 Richmond Street West 
GENTS’ WASHING OUR SPECIALTY | 


De:very to all parts of the city. 4 : r ent , 
UPERFLUOUS HAIR PERMANENT- JOHN FLETCHER 


treet, Toronto 


LY removed without injury to the skin Also 
Freckles, Blackheads, Wrinkles, Liver Discolorations. Gol- | 
den Cream for the ooempl xion aor. a ee” Pelee IRON AND STEEL WORK 





4 West Lith St., New York Established 1560. 


PHOTOGRAPH REPRODUCTIONS °°" Ss: Ges? 25c:.1058°"* 


AND ALL KINDS F IRON RK k LDING PURPOSES, 


Both ancient and modern, in different sizes, by | Office : 530 Yonge Street, Toronto 


SOULE PHOTO, (0. OF BOSTON BARRETT & co. 


OFFICE FOR CANADA: 


CELEBRATED PAINTING 


36 King Street East : - 


Catalogue of subjects 25c. 


Toronto 


eee Call and see s unples, : 
ASPLENDID CHANCE 
WE WILL GIVE NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


**SATURDAY NIGHT” 


AND THE 


WORLD TYPEWRITER 


, Real Estate and Commercial Exchange 





TELEPHONE 897 


| 18 Yonge St. Areade Toronto, Ont. 


| 

For $10, cash with order. The price of the Typewriter \ Y I ‘ 

| alone is #10, See advertisement of this machine | d IN bY {II all 
’ J i ) ( ; 


| another column. 


PpRor. DAVIDSON 


Chiropodist and Manicure 
a ees + Yonge St.. cor. King 
- FMPLOYMENT - 


LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS 


ZO YONGE STREET 


Next door to Dominion Bank 








Lunch Ccurter for Gentlemen on the 
eround floor. Firest Bar in Canada, 
Cho ce Stock of Liquo-s and Cigars 


HEASLIP & PIERCE 


Proprietors 


DO YOU WANT TO 


COME TO TORONTO 2 


There are Hundreds of Good Sitnationg 
open for GeNERALSERVANTS, HoUSEMAIDS, | 
Cooks, etc. Write for particulars to | 


‘NEWS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


561 Queen St. West, Toronta, 


DUNN'S 
BAKING 
POWDER | 


THE COOK'S BEST FRIEND 
. ; A Luxuriant Growth Of Hair 


May be obtained by the continued use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. ** A few years ago 
my hair began to turn gray, and, a short time after, fell out so freely that I 
became nearly bald. Ayer’s Hair Vigor stimulated a new growth of hair, and 
of the original color. I have applied the Vigor, occasionally, since that time, 


FOR ALL 


HEADACHE 


SE HOFFMAN'S 
HARMLESS HEADACHE 
POWDERS. 
THEY ARE A SPECIFIC 


Contain no Opium, 
Bromides or Narcotics. 





—THEY ARK= 
NOT A CATHARTIC. 
PRICE 26 cCEenTs. 
25 ers per BOX- SY For Sale by Druggists. 

OR SENT BY MAIL. ADDRESS THE 


HOFFMAN DRUG co- 
55 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., and International Bridge, Ont. 














and my hair is now strong and abundant.— Ira D. Kennah, Utica, N. Y. 


IT had been troubled, for years, with T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for the 
scalp disease, and my hair was weak past two years, and found it all it is 
and thin. The use of five bottles of represented to be. It restores a natural 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor cured my scalp, and ae to gray hair, promotes a vigorous 
gave me a luxuriant head of soft, black growth, and keeps the hair soft anil 
hair. — Mrs. E. H. Foster, Lynn, Mass. | pliant. — Mrs. M. V. Day, Cohoes, N. Y 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers 


Scrofulous Affections 


Humors originate in the blood, which, | Of the Eyes, Lungs, Stomach, Liver, 
when vitiated, carries disease to every and Kidneys, indicate the presence of 
tissue and fibre of the body 
Sarsaparilla eradicates all traces of the alterative treatment. For chis purpose, 
scrofulous taint from the system. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is unequaled. 


Ayer's, Scrofula in the system, and suggest 


I have used Ayer's Sarsaparilla, in I was always troubled with a Scrofu- 
my family, and know that itis a reliable | lous Humor. Lately my “lungs have 
specific for Scrofula. I have also pre-| been affected, causing much pain and 
scribed it as a tonic, and honestly be-| difficulty in breathing. Three bottles 
lieve it to be the best blood medicine | of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have relieved 
compounded. — W. F. Flower, M. D.,/my lungs, and improved my heaith 
Greenville, Tenn. | generally. — Lucia Cass, ChefSea, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase 8o!d by all Druggists. Price $1; six botties, $5. 
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Telephone 344 for 


Camping Supplies 


Finest Wines 


F W. MICKLETHWAITE 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Out-door Views, Photo Engraving, Photographing on” 
Zinc, Commercial Photography, Life-Size Gelatino-Bromide 
Enlargements, Photographing on Wood by Meadows’ Pro- 
cess. 





Choicest Canned Meats, Fish and Fruits. 
and Liquors constantly on hand. 


Discount of 5 per cent. on orders of $10 or over. 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 


FAMILY GROCERS 
285 King St. West - Toronto 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 
The Old and Popvlar Rail Route to 


MONTREAL, DETROIT, CHICAGO 


And all Principal Points in 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


It is positively the only line from Toronto running the 
celebrated Pullman’s Palace Sleeping, Buffet and Parlor 
Cars, electric lighted. Speed, safety, civility. 

For fares, time tables, tickets and reliable information 


apply at the city ticket offices. 
P. J. SLATTER, City Passenger Agent, 
Corner King and Yonge streets and 20 York street, Toronto. 
Telephone Nos. 434 and 435. 


ANCHOR LINE 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 


Liverpool via Queenstown 


GLASGOW SERVICE 


Steamers every Saturday to Glasgow and 
Londonderry. 


40 Jarvis Street, Toronto 


| Mr, HAMILTON McCARTHY, A.B.C.A., Sculptor 


Has removed to commodious premises on the grgund floor 
of New Buildings on Lombard Street, immediately opposite 
Postoffice. 


UNBEAMS 
ELDRIDGE STANTON, Photographer 


116 Yonge Street and 1 Adelaide Street West 


Photographs of all sizes 
Sunbeams $1 per doz. 


| BELEIL MOUNTAINS 





ST. HILAIRE, P.Q. 


‘THE IROQUOIS HOUSE 


GREATLY IMPROVED. Will open for the season about 
| JUNE Ist. Write for Descriptive Circular. 
B. F. Campbell, Managing Director. 


JOHN P. MILL 


Watchmaker Jeweler 


and 


| Watches and oe Rings a specialty. Special attention 
to all kinds of Repairing 


4453 Yonge Street, opp. College Ave., Toronto. 





For Rates, Plans and all information, apply to 


M. D. Murdoch & Co. | 


AGENTS, 62 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


The Cunard S.S. Line 


in patronized by Toronto’s 


BEST SOCIETY 
Noted for, Safety, Elegance and Speed 


A. F. WEBSTER 
Sole Agent 56 Yonge St 


TAYLOR & CO. 


ART TAILORS 








| Court gown of rich duchesse sati 





THE HUB CAFE 


And MERCHANTS’ LUNCH COUNTER 
First-class in every respect. A specialty is the choice 
butter and the best meats procurable. All the delicacies of 
the season and prompt attendance. Private dining-room 
up-stairs. Reading and smoking rooms attached. 
12 Colborne St., W. R. BINGHAM, PROP. 





- M. McCONNELL - 
46 and 48 King Street East. 


. Commendador Port Wine in cases and bulk. Family 
trade a specialty. Agent for the celebrated Moet and Chan- 
don ‘White Seal,” George Gourlet and other leading brands 
of Champagne. Over half a million imported cigars always 
in stock. “Trade supplied at bottom prices. 


THE.JEWELL RESTAURANT 
_. Jordan Street 


This favorite restaurant of Toronto’s business men has 
recently been enlarged and refitted throughout. 


Reading and smoking rooms. 
HENRY MORGAN - : 


Grand Opera Sample oom 


The choicest lines of WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS. 
FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT in connection. 


D. SMALL, Proprietor. 





Proprietor 





CONFEDERATION 
Life Association 
TORONTO. 


n, having 





120: WEST KING ST. 


OPPOSITE ROSSIN HOUSE ENTRANCE, 


the jupe veiled with black tulle, and trinimed 
with bands of silver and opal embroidery. 
Train of black duchesse satin, richly embroid- 
ered with designs in silver, edged with blac«x 





and silver cord, and lined with s 


Perfect Workmanship and Correct Style | , 
satin, 


of Dre:s for Gentlemen’s Wear at Reasonable | 
Prices. Personal attention given to all patrons | 
by our Mr. Charies M. Taylor. 


FRANK L. SANAGAN & CO. 


THE NOBBY TAILORS 


241 YONGE STREET 


McCAUSLAND & SONS | 
SUPERIOR 


STAINED GLASS 4n> WALL 


PAPER 
72 TO 76 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 
TELEPHONE - - - 112 


Trunks and Valises 
SATCHELS and PURSES 


Best Goods. Lowest Prices 


Cc. C. POMEROY 


} 
49 King Street West TORONTO | 





CENTS 


The small purchase amounting to 55c.— 
fifty-five cente, for which a numbered re- 
ceipt or voucher is given, may win the 
prize of the watch worth one thousand 
dollars—#1000. Americans as well as Cana- 
dians will please note the fact. This said 
watch is the finest in America as a mechani- 
val work of art. Send for circulars. 


RUSSELL’S 


9 King Street West, Toronto 


55 








Bronze Medal 1884.—GOLD MEDALIST,—Gold Medal 1885 


OSTRICH FEATHER DYERS 


The most reliable place in the City to have Broken and 
Defective Feathers Re-made into Handsome Feathers, Pom- 
Poms, Aigrettes and Mounts. Feathers Shaded or Dyed in 
the Late -t French Styles and Colors, 

TURNER & BUTLER, 80 Bay Street (west side, 
near Wellington) Toronto. 


MISS ~ PLUMMER > 
MODISTE 





By MAIL AND EXPRESS 


IN 


2 Ib., 4 lb. and 5 Ib. Boxes 


FROM 25c. TO 50c. PER LB. 


These are all hand-made goods and fresh ev ery_day 


HARRY WEBB, 477 Yonge St. | 


TORONTO 


59 GLOUCESTER STREET 
‘THE MAGIC SCALE - 


Best system of cutting ladies’ and children’s garments. 


HALL’S BAZAAR DRESS FORMS 


Adjustable to any measure. 


Jas. Cox & Son 


For draping dresses. 


MRS. MILLER 


(LATE OF 100 YONGE ST.) 


PASTRY COOKS AND coNrEcrioNeRs Modiste, Dress 


HAS REMOVED TO 


83 Yonge Street 


AND 


Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 


"yin am nee 9 @ CHOICEST 
Try our Snowflake oC s | 
a 4 New Store | FRESH CUT 


Cor. Yonge and | FINE WEDDING FLOWERS 
Edward Sits., 


H. SLIGHT, Florist 
and 160 Bay St, | City Nurseries 407 Yonge St. 


R 
© p¥ - _ Telephone 3280 
"*fimoet"faate-byacsr DONT TAKE UP YOUR CARPETS 


Telephones— Yonge St., 1515; 


MEDLAND & JONES 


Agente Scottish Union, Norwich Union, Accident Insurance. 





We have removed to 5094 Yonge Street, to more commo- 


cleaning carpete without taking them up. 
up and relay carpets where it is necessary. 


@fice—Mail Building, Toronto, Telephone 1067 ' Carpet and Plush Ren. Co. 


MISS CHUBB, 426 1-2 Yonge St. | 


Mantle Maker 


CE CREAM PARLOR NOW OPEN. | 207 SPADINA AVENUE. 


dious premises, where we are prepared to fill all orders for 
We also take | 
Toronto | 


ilver-gray 


The Home Savings & Loan Co. Ltd. 


OFFICE: 72 CHURCH STREET, TORONTO 


$500 oo to loan on Mortgage—small and Jarge 
3 


sums. Reasonable rates of interest 
and terms of repayment. 


No valuation fee charged. 
HON. FRANK SMITH, JAMES MASON, 
President 


H. & 6. Blatehford By 


NEW, BLEGANT AND POPULAR 


American Boots and Shoes 


AND 


EVENING SLIPPERS 


In all Varieties, Sizes 
and Widths now on 
hand. 






“a "38 20TH 
68 P Ls 


WE HAVE OPENED UP OUR IM- 
MENSE Stock of Ladies’ Fine Kid Shoes. 


__ 328 YONGE STREET 
THOMAS MOFFATT 


‘FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES 
| 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 


|196 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
THIRD DOOR NORTH OF ALBERT HALL. 


| LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY 
Examinations, Oral or Written. 
MRS. MENDON, 235 McCaul Street. 


H. &. Hi. 





F. H. SEFTON '|E’* 


DENTIST 


172 Yonge Street, next door to R, Simpson’s 
Dry Goods Store 
OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 
OMETHING NEW IN VENTISTRY 


| Dr. Land’s Porcelain Fillings, Crowns and Sections. 
; Also Continuous Gum Sets. All operations known to 
modern dentistry practiced. 


CHAS. P. LENNOX 


Yonge Street Arcade - - 
Telephone 1846 


Room B 





Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless 
extraction. Telephone 1476 


C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 


C. V. SNELGROVE 


Dental Surgeon, 97 Carlton St., Toronto 


New Process—Porcelain Fillings and Porcelain Crowns 
& specialty. 


Telephone 3031 


Mr. HIPKINS 
DENTIST 


No. 12 CARLTON STREET 


















COURT GOWN 
WORN BY 
HE PRINCESS OF WALES 


AT THE LAST DRAWING ROOM, 





| R. &: TROTTER 
| F Surgeon Dentist 
TORONTO 


9 A.M. TO 5 pM; 7 TO 10 P.M. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE CO, 


Head Offices 22 to 28 King Street West, Toronto 
Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies 
and Annuities. 
Hon. A. MACKENZIE, M.P., Pres.; Hon. A. Morris and J. L. 
Bualkir, Vice-Presidents ; Wa. McCanx, Man’g Director. 


CANADIAN SECRET SERVICE 


| Under Government Patronage. Ilead Offices, Temple 
Building, Montreal. 
Legitimate detective work done at reasonable rates and 
perfurmed in an honorable manner. Nothing done that in 
| ny way interferes with the marital relations, 
JOHN A. GROSE, 
| _ Box 1999, Montreal Manayer. 
|'KINDLING WOOD---SOLID PINE 
#2.00 
oo 


14 Carlton Street - - 


Orrick Hours: 








13 Crates - . . 
6 o - . 1. 
Summer Wood $2.25 per Load 


| 233 Queen St. West, late 56 Adelaide St. West 
eee Me eS 

| THE OLD RELIABLE GOLDEN BOOT 
| LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 





Our Ladies’ $3.00 Button Boot, Dorgola Kid, is unsur- 
Ladies’ Walking Shoes—Sty lish, Cheap, Good. 
entlemen’s Sporting Shoes—all kinds 
WM. WEST & €O., 246 Yonge Street 


| prospectus. 


| Branch Store - 


WHALEY, ROYCE & C0. 





FARRINGER 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 


58 Homewood Avenue 


Instruction given on Piano, Violin, Cornet, etc, 
Summer term commences July 2. 


ENRI DE BESSE 

(From Paris and Stuttgart Conservatories of Music. 
late Professor at New York Conservatories of Music) wy)} 
receive pupils for Violin or Pianoforte at special summe 
terme, from June 20 to August 31. Pupils commencing 
now will be retained through the entire season at summer 
term prices. No lessons given in classes. Address at resi. 
dence, 129 Bloor Street East, 3 doors from Jarvis Street - 
or Claxton’s Music Store, 197 Yonge Street. ; 


R. J. W. F. HARRISON 


Organist of St. Simon’s Church and Musical Director of the 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby. 


Organ, Piano and Harmony 
94 Gloucester Street 


G (LATE OF THE ROyAy, 
Germany) ‘Organist and Choirmaster Jarvis St. Ba 


Conservatoire, Leipzig, 
Church, Toronto, teacher of 


ptise 
Piano, Organ and Musical Theory 
at the Toronto College of Music 
Residence 305 Jarvis Street 


PERCY V. GREENWOOD 
Organist All Saints’ Church, Teacher of Music. Three 
manual organ for practise. Address 239 Sherbourne street, 
Telephone 1,775. 


a , 
ONTARIO COLLEGE OF MUSIC . 
150 Carlton Street, opp. the Gardens 
This school is conducted on the principle that only first. 
class tuition can overcome the many coastitution al defects 
which mar the musical education of the average pupil 
therefore we employ no cheap teachers. We guarantee 
thorough work from the lowest to the highest grade, and 
are patronized by the best families in the city. The popu- 
larity of our method is on the increase, also the number of 
persoxs who profess to teach the same. Our method is the 
result of thirty years’ practical work on the part of the 
principal, and can not be applied successfu ly, even by the 
best of teachers, unless they have received practical in. 
struction from us. Therefore the only way to insure the 
full benefit of our method is to come to the Ontario College 
of Music. A summer term as usual. ©, FARRINGEK, 


TORONTO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A SPECIAL 
SUMMER TERM 


Will be held from July 8 to August 9 


ee 








For terms, etc., early application should be made to 


F. H. TORRINGTON, 
l2 and 4 Pembroke Street. 


TORONTO ——_ 


ONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC. 


PRESIDENT. 








GOVERNMENT 
CHARTER, 
Hon. G. W. ALLAN - * 


1000 Total Attendance first 2 years. 


All branche; taught. —Instrumental and Vocal music; 
Elocution, Languages. Scholarships, certificates, diplo- 
mas. Free Theory, Violin, Concerts and Lectures. 
Next Fall, organ students, besides the use of pores 
complete church organs, can_have lessons, practice anc 
recitals upona GRAND CONCERT ORGAN, built 
expressly for the Conservatory, in Association Hall, 

SUMMER NORMAL TERM, July8 to Aug. 10. 

; Send _ for free 

FALL TERM OPENS Sent.4._ ° or fr 
Calendar. Address, EDWARD FISHER, Director, 
cor. Yonge St. and Wilton Ave., Toronto. 


J. W. L. FORSTER ART 
PORTRAITS 
Studio —- 81 King St. East _ 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Ontario Academy, 47 Phoebe Street 


Careful tuition a.d training for commercial life or the 
various professions, 
Private tuition for students in the evening. Send for 
R. W. DILLON, M.A., 
Principal. 


‘JUST RECEIVED FROM EUROPE 


ANOTHER LOT OF THOSE 


|'GBNUINE SPANISH GUITARS 


The best guitars in the world for volume and purity of 
tone. 


‘CLAXTON’S MUSIC STORE 


197 Yonge Street. Telephone 239 


63 King Street West. 








MUSIC DEALERS 


283 Yonge St , Toron'o 


“IMPERIAL” CORNETS 


The best in the world, as used by 
MESSRS. CLARKE and BAUGH 
Canada’s greatest cornet soloist and 
endorsed by JULES LEVY. 
Everything in the music line and 
at the right prices. All the later 
publications in stock. Publishers c: 
the Canadian Musician. 





New Sacred Songs 


GARDEN OF PRAYER---F and G 


By VERNON REV 


KING DAVID’S LAMENT---D and F 


By FRANK SWIFT. 





Price 50 Cents Each 


TORONTO 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


89 Yonge Street, and London, Eng. 


EO. EAKIN, Issuer of Marriage License® 
Court House, Adelaide Street 
and 138 Carlton Street 





B. McBRIDE 

° BARRISTER, SOLICITOR &c. 
Room C. 16 Victoria street, Toronto. 

Money to loan 


Charles Brows, 


Nos, 33 and 28 
KING 8ST, WEST. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. if 





Trinity Talk. 


The Trinity térm came to an end on Thursday, 
27, when the annual convocation was 
held. For the next three months the Trinity 
student will be seeking out the best means of 
enjoying himself, with the exception of those 
unfortunate mortals who will be called up to 
Trinity in the fall to undergo the supplemental 


examinations. 





June 


* 

Two of this year’s graduates will summer in 
England. John Grayson Smith, B. A., sailed 
on Thursday last, and will not return until 
November when he will commence his legal 
studies in Toronto. Rev. F. C. Powell, L. T., 
will enjoy @ three months’ vacation across the 
water before he enters on his pastoral duties 


diocese of Ontario. 
* 


in the 

Of the remaining graduates of this year, four 
_Messrs. Bedford-Jones, Carter, Waller, and 
Thompsen—will enter the divinity class next 
year, and the college corridors will still con- 
tinue to be enlivened by their faces. Messrs. 
Houston, Martin, McGill and Ford-Jones will 
probably be attending lectures in the Jaw 
school next fall. Mr. Bradbury will legalize 
himself for the legal profession in Buffalo. 
Messrs. Lowe and Plummer enter the church, 
and will carry on their labors—the former in 
Algoma, and the latter still remaining at S. 


Matthias’, Toronto. 


The matriculation examinations commence 
on Tuesday: next, when the largest class of 
matriculants known in the history of Trinity 
will present themselves for examination. It is 
to be hoped that the embryo freshman will 
meet with a little cooler weather than there 
has been during the past week, as otherwise 


his ordeal will be almost unendurable. 
* 


The corridors of the college have presented a 
deserted and desolate appearance for the past 
week. The Only undergraduate inhabitant 
that remained was the energetic manager of 
the /'rinity Review, who took his departure for 
Boston on Thursday last. The only denizen 
who will remain during the entire summer will 
be the Rev. Professor Boys, who prefers the 
quiet and seclusioa of the college grounds to 
the hurry and publicity of a watering place. 


* 

The college presented a lively appearance on 
Wednesday evening last when the Canadian 
Society of Musicians held a reception in Convo- 
cation Hall, which was loaned to them for the 
occasion by the college authorities. The 
acoustic properties of the hall lent their aid in 
the excellent concert, which formed part of the 
evening's amusement. 


* 
At a recent executive meeting of the corpora- 
tion it was decided to proceed with the en- 


largement of the college buildings as soon as 
possible. I believe that plans are already 
drawn up for the extension of the eastern and 
western wings, and that the work will be com- 
menced almost immediately. It is also rumored 
that the kitchen will be built in closer prox- 
imity to the dining hall than the present one. 
This extension will make the residence part 
much larger, and provision will be made for 
some more spacious lecture rooms which are 
badly needed. With an enlarged residence 
Trinit y should admit her bachelors to lodgings 
in the college if there is room. The plan of 
allowing a few graduates to live in residence is 
in force in most other college residences and its 
effects are found very beneficial. The graduates 
would exercise a quickening influence on the 
esprit de corps of college life, and their experi- 
ence gained by three years of undergraduate ex- 
istence would undoubtedly be of great benefit to 
the students in the manazement of their or- 
ganization. The feelings of devotion and 
loyalty to his alma mater would be increased 
inthe breast of the graduate and in after years 


would undoubtedly show their fruit. 
* 


The Convocation on Thursday week passed 
off most Successfully notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather. The gallery of 
students as usual provided considerable 
amusement by their songs and remarks, 
although there were very few attempts at any 
of the jokes which have formerly enlivened 
the proceedings. It was an amusing spectacle 
when the procession of black-gowned graduate 
and crimson-hooded doctors, richly-vested 
bishops and gold-emblazoned chancellor 
marched into the hall to the tune of The 
Animals Came in Two by Two, which burst 
forth from the gallery. The Convocation will 
be remembered as the first occasion of a lady 
taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Trinity. 
Miss Gregory was greeted with a great ovation 
When the mystic formula was pronounced over 
her by the chancellor and the students sang 
The Merriest Girl That's Out. The dean, 
Professor Jones, received rounds of cheers and 
applause as he was presented by the public 
orator for his D.C. L. Dr. Bourinot’s speech 
was replete with the choicest language and 


lofty sentiments. 
. 


A prominent member of the class of ’89 came 
Within an ace of losing his degree, on account 
of his not having attended the required per- 
Centage of chapels. It appears that he was 
away with the eleven on their cricket tour, and 
Something went wrong with the trains, with 
the consequence that the incepting bachelor 
did not reach Toronto in time to attend the 
chapels, which were due by him. If a special 
Meeting of the executive of corporation had 
hot been called a few minutes before the con- 
Vocation, this student would not have re- 
Ceived his degree at a public convocation. 
lowever the executive committee allowed him 
two chapels that were necessary to complete 

'S percentage, Eryx. 





Pe &reat many of the ladies and gentlemen of 
E cee intending to visit the great Paris 
= ibition, are following the special courses 
: stituted to this effect by the Berlitz School of 
Anguages, 81 King street east. 





Eieur Grems!— Eight beautifully executed 
put &us in water color, on heavy plate paper, 
ona Up in a portfolio, post free for 25c. Each 
cur = worth the price asked for the lot, 
eka Pub. Co,, 120 Yonge street, Toronto, 


ne 
Next Tuesday Dr. Wild's congregation will 


€Xcurt to Ni 7 
} agara Falls per the Niagara steam- 
*ts. See advertisement in another column. 





THE QUEEN’S ROYAL HOTEL! WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING GO. 


Niagara - on - the - Lake 


This popular summer resort is a branch of The 
Queen’s Hotel, Toronto; is situated at the mouth of 
the Niagara River on the shore of Lake Ontario, ten 
miles from Niagara Falls. 


FOUR FIRST-CLASS TENNIS COURTS 
Good Fishing, Bathing and Boating 


ACCOMMODATION FOR TWO HUNDRED GUESTS 


Hop Every Saturday Evening in Ball-Room 


Special rates to families by the week, month or sea- 
son. Send for illustrated circular. 


McGAW & WINNETT. 


A BAD MAN'S 





Pretty Summer Gowns. 





It seems but a month or two ago that it was 
in order to discuss furs, the all enveloping wrap 
and the thick cloth gown which accompanied 
them; and now we must turn our attention to 
those fabrications of light, airy, diaphanous 
stuffs, filmy and transparent as cobweb or 


E. E. Sheppard’s Latest Novel 


SWEETHEART | HaNLAN’S 


See the No.9 and No. 12 Sewing 
Machines 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


The light running, high arm and noiseless No. 9 Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, 
for elegance of design, excellence of workmanship, simplicity and durability, and for all 
family purposes, has no equal. 


We invite inspection of manufacturers and others, interested in first-class sewing machinery, to our No. 12 and D12 
Machines. Also our Automatic Button-Hole Machine, with automatic cutter combined. Estimates furnished for com- 
plete sewing machine plant for any branch of manufacturing. 

Sycial sewing machinery of all kinds supplied to order. 


WHEELER & WILSON MANUF’G CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE FOR ONTARIO—266 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
GEO. BARRETT, Manager.. 


Needles and attachments for all kinds of work. 


Telephone 277 


LORNE 


From Yonge Street Wharf 10 a.m,, and 2 and 5.30 p.m. 
Returning from Park 12 noon, 4 and 7.30 p.m. 


Children under 12, 15 cents 
Ticket and Excursion effice on Yonge Street Wharf. Parties visiting Muskoka will find this a most pleasant 
eee = a and comfortable summer resort. Every attention pid to 


| 
- LONG BRANCH i | the comfort of guests. Our bathing facilities are unsur- 
THE POPULAR SUMMER RESORT | passed on Lake R dsse wu. 


ON LAKE ONTARIO, 
Steamers Rupert and Queen of the Isles 
Nine round trips daily. The most delightful one-hour sail { 
from Toronto Harbor. Fare 25 Cents | Table. 
FAMILY BOOK TICKETS, 2 per cent. discount, at | 
Head Office, 84 Church St, or Agenvies. Hotel now open. | 
Telephone 1772 for rates and all information regarding Pic- | 
nics, Excursions, Moonlights, etc. 








PARKICLEVELAND'S 


Muskoka 


STEAMER 
MERRITT 


Lake Rosseau = - 





Fare 25 cents. 


Splendid Fishing. Daily Steamer. Good 





Boats at reasonable rates 
ee eee es 


“POINT STRATTON HOUSE 


Saturday Afternoon and Evening 



































morning mist—those delicate materials which 


are so lovely that it seems a great pity our 


climate will allow us but two brief months out 


of the whole year in which to delight in their 


gossamer beauty. 

Among the gowns which will be worn during 
July and August at the summer resorts in a 
very fine white nun’s veiling, bordered across 
the foot of the skirt with eight rows of narrow 
picot-edged ribbon—also white. Uponone side 
of the front are lengthwise rows of the ribbon, 
from belt to hem, forming a panel. The other 
side has a full jabot drapery, bordered to match. 
The waist has a flat ribbon trimming upon one 
side and shirred folds on the other, ending ina 
knot of ribbon at the belt. This is a simple yet 


| dainty little gown, and one very suitable for a 


youthful wearer, or for a person who is just 
leaving off mourning. But these white wools 
are not as popular for house wear as they were 
a few seasons ago. China and India silks have 
superseded them, to a great degree, among 
those women who desire a fabric which weighs 
but little, does not wrinkle easily, and whose 
lustrous surface has only slight affinity for 
dust and dirt. 

These pretty silks have the merit, too, of be- 
ing very moderate in price, and yet by the aid 
of the various trimming laces and a generous 
use of ribbons can be made into very dressy 
gowns, appropriate to any ordinary occasion. 

Here is one; a light coral-pink with an out- 
line design in black, very much scattered over 
the surface, so that the black is in no way 
obtrusive. Upon the right of the skirt is a 
wide band of Point de Gene, which is not all 
white but flecked with tea-color. Upon the 
other side a fancy panel is formed by narrow 
ruffies of the same lace, drawn down into a 
point in which is set a bow of black ribbon. 
These ruffles are a full quarter of a yard apart, 
and between them are shirred spaces of the 
silk. The waist hasa shirring down the middle 
of the back, which is drawn io very narrow at 
the wast-line. The front is trimmed with the 
lace, very slightly shirred each side of the open 
V neck, and girdled with ribbon. 

Lighter in coloring, and thereforé somewhat 
cooler looking, is the China silk, which has 
sprays of tiny black flowers scattered over its 
white ground. It is made very simply, with 
full soft draperies, and on the left side, looped 
to form a small panier, with one end falling 
towards the back and the other forward, isa 
wide sash of white China crape with fringed 
ends. A full vest and shoulder puffs of the 
crape make the waist to eaereapond. 

A charming little gown for a summer dance 
is a cream-colored Chantilly net, with trian- 
gular figures dotted all over it. It is draped 
over a Violet taffeta skirt, the soft, loose folds 
being carelessly tacked with many fluttering 
knots and loops of violet watered ribbon. The 
waist is shirred over the silk lining and is also 
much trimmed with ribbon. The sleeves are 
transparent, and are gathered into the arm- 
hole, and end a little below the elbow. A fan 
of violet gauze, painted with clusters of double 
violets and with a border of white Chantilly, 
accompanies this simple yet effective gown. 

A striking costume worn at a garden party 
abroad was composed of a soft, white wool 
stuff, with a border embroidered in flosses, the 
flowers in terra cotta and silver and the foliage 
in natural leaf greens. The edges of the 
drapery, the pocket flaps and collar were 
finished with a heavy white silk cord, and a 
wide sash of terra cotta silk brocaded in olive 
green made the necessary fulness at the back. 
The hat was a large, white leghorn, covered 
with white ostrich plumes, and showing a 
touch of the dull red under the brim; and the 
white brocaded parasol had a silver and white 
handle. The iow shoes of terra cotta Suede 
had large silver buckles, and above them one 
could now and then catch just a hint of a slim 
ankle encased in olive green silk. 

Quite the opposite of this is that neat little 
house ¢ress of India lawn, as faintly blue as an 
evening sky. This also is a bordered robe, 
being embroidered with silks in a design of 
pink heather with wood-colored stems and 
leaves. No, decidedly not after nature, but 
very pleasing, nevertheless, A little white 
lace trims the waist and sleeves, and there is a 
double girdle of olive green watered ribbons, 
with long loops and ends falling to the bottom 
of the skirt. 


+--+ 


German Official Salaries, 


The German empire does not pay its high 
employes on an extravagant scale. Prince 
Bismarck receives £2,700 a year and a residence. 
The Foreign Secretary gets £2,500, including 
free quarters; the State Secretary, £1,800, in- 
cluding free quarters ; the State Secretary of 
the Imperial Court of Justice, £1,200 and a 
house ; the State Secretary of the Imperial 
Treasury, £1,000 and a house; the State Post. 
master-General £1,200 and a house; the Minis- 
ter of War, £1,800, with a house, fuel, and 
rations for eight horses; the Chief of the Ad 
miralty, £1,800 with a house; the Chief of the 
General Staff, £1,500, a house, and rations for 
six horses. Fourteen commanding Generals 
get £1,500 each, with free furnished quarters 
and rations for eight horses, With regard to 
ambassadors, those in London and St. Peters- 
burg are paid £7,500 each ; those in Vienna, 
Constantinople and Paris, £6,000 each. Of 
Ministers, £2.400 is paid at Brussels, £2,250 at 
Bucharest, £2,400 at The Hague, £2 700 at Ma- 
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A Handsome Cloth Edition Now Ready. | 


Price 75¢c. 





SHEPPARD PUBLISHING CO. (L’td) 
9 Adelaide Street West 


Bond Street Congregational Church 





EXCURSION TO NIAGARA FALLS 


UNDER THE AUSPICBS OF THE 


LADIES’ AID SOCIETY 
TUESDAY, JULY 9, 1889 


Niagara Falls and Return: 





B7 morning boat, at 7 o’clock ...................-+++ $1.25 
By afternoon boat, at 2 o’clock ...............e..000- 75 
DC LRA 00 5x edd UCASE 65 Vow Maeebehssielccreckoate 60 
MRS. NORTHY, MISS ADA PIRIE, 
President. Secretary. 








\FOOD!. 


IP "ECT NUTRIMENT, 


| FOR INFANTS 
LDREN AND INVALD) 





Matrimonial Adaptation 





A wonderful book which every young man or woman 
should have. Many lives are made miserable after mar- 
riage through each being ignorant of the other's disposi- 
tion, temperament, etc. We guarantee that any lady or 
gentleman followiog the advice and instructions contained 
in this comprehensive work will secure life-long happiness. 

Sent post free to any address for 35c. (stamps taken). 


EUREKA PUBLISHING CO. 


Box 523, Toronto, Ont. 





drid, £3.000 at Pekin, £2,400 at Rio Janeiro, 
£3,150 at Washington, £2,000 at Stockholm, 
£2,500 at Teheran, and £2,250 at Yeddo. Com- 
pared with the English scale, these figures are 
very meagre. 








The Worst on Earth, 


The Rev. Charles Spurgeon, who has been 
visiting the Illinois metropolis recently, was, 
of course, asked to = his opinion of Chicago 
as compared with London, and the reporter 
who interviewed him wanted to know how it 
compared in size, With a great deal of Eng- 
lish craft, the reverend doctor replied that he 
had not* investigated Chicago thoroughly 
enough to form an accurate opinion, but his 
general impression was that London was some- 
what larger in some respects. This careful 
English diplomacy disarmed the Chicago man 
completely, but he came back at the doctor 
with another question. ‘‘ How does it com- 
pare with London in wickedness?" And here 
the doctor dropped into a trap at once. He 
said: ‘“‘Oh, dear no! It cannot compare with 
London at all in that respect—” whereupon the 
Chicago reporter flared up instantly, and said : 
‘Well, I guess you had better investigate 
Chicago. I don’t think you know it. We 
rather pride ourselves on being the wickedest 
city on earth; and if you think London has 
got the bulge in that respect, you have not 
stayed here long enough.”—N. FY. Truth. 


—_——» 


Always to think the worst, I have ever found 
to be the mark of a mean spirit and a base seul. 











Grand 


Open Air Concert 


| The Most Central Spot on the Chain of Lakes 


BY THE 


BAND OF THE Q. O. R. 


Steamers will leave Yonge, York and Brock s‘reets every 
20 minutes. Last boat leaves Island at 11 p.m. 3and 
Concerts will be given every evening. 


NIAGARA NAVIGATION CO. 


MAGNIFICENT SIDEWHEEL STEAMERS 


Chicora and Cibola 


Leave Yonge Street Wharf, Toronto, at7a.m,llam., 
2 p.m. and 4.45 p.m. for Niagara and Lewiston, making 
close connection with New York Central and Michigan 
Central Railways for Suspension Bridge, Buffalo, Rochester, 
New York, Philadelphia, Wasbington, Boston, Erie, Cleve- 
land, ete. 


Family Book Tickets at Very Low Rates 


Particulars from C. W. IRWIN, Agent, 40 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. 





St. Catharines, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, New York 
and atl Points East 
Daily from Geddes’ Wharf, at 7 30 a.m. and 3 p.m. by the 
PALACE STEAMER 


———s 


‘EMPRESS OF INDIA 





Oot 


SEASON 


LOW «ates 


VaiVume bs bulhed. 
Tickets from all G. T. R. and Em- 
press of India Ticket Agents. 


Solid traius Iruus 1% 
to excursion pvtties. 


THE 


CHAS, ROGERS & SONS C0, 


LIMITED 
LATE OF R. HAY & CO. 


Fancy and Staple 
FURNITURE 


Newest Designs. 


95 and 97 Yonge Street 


FACTORY MACDONELL SQUARE _ 





TONDERN ISLAND 


Lake Muskoka 





Good Fishing, Bathing, Boating, Lawn Tennis | 


and Billiards, 


TERMS $1.50 TO $200 PER DAY. 


| Opposite Head of 


Moderate Prices 


| koka, 


BEAUMARIS HOTEL 


Port Carling 


MUSKOKA LAKES 





Good bath- 
Pi-kerel and 


Liberal cuisine 
Bass, 


Accommodates fifty cuests. 
ing accommodation. Lawn Tennis. 
Lake Trout fishing. A superior class of boats on hand for 
hire. 


month. 


Special arrangements by week or 


JOHN FRASER, Prop. 


PENINSULA PARK HOTEL 


LAKE SIMCOE 


Is now open for guests under new and popular management. 


Rates Graded from $7 per Week 


Close communication with Toronto and Hami'ton trains, 
and by steamer Enterpriss from Barrie to the Park daily, 
and late train on Saturdays and early train on Monday 
mornings south throughout the season. 


Terms moderate. 


The hotel contains 80 rooms, with all the latest modern 
appointments; beautifu'ly situated ; overlooking Kempen- 
felt Bay, on Lake Simcoe, and nine miles from Barrie ; bath 
houses, boats, bowling alleys, swings, lawn tennis, good 


fishing and daily mail. For particulars address 


A. R. BINGHAM 


Lessee and Manager, Barrie. 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


AND ISLAND PARK 
Port Cockburn, Lake Joseph, Muskoka 


Largest and Best Hotel in Maskoka. Elegant 
Dining-room, Large Airy Bedrooms. 


The only hotel in Muskoka that can accommodate 200 
guests 

Beautifully situated, splendid boatiog, bath'ng and fish- 
ing. Post, telegraph and express offices in the house. 
Fine grove and pleasure grounds. Steam yacht, bowling 
alleys, &c. 

Letters of inquiry will receive our prompt attention 


HAMILTON FRASER & SONS, 


oiasiamtiiipaliaeta a FORTE 
Oakland Park Hotel 


Port Carling River 
Rosseau 





Lake 





This new summer retreat is centrally and most beauti- 
fully situated on ‘‘ Big Island” (as it was commonly called 
previous to being surveyed), containing over 1,000 acres of 
good Iand, as yet mostly covered with woods and abound- 
ing in game and all kinds of berries. Only two miles above 
Port Carl ng, at the Junction of Lakes Rosseau and Joseph. 
This house commands on every side extensive and by far 
the most charming land and water views to be had in Mus- 
Dry, comfortable boats for hire Good fishing and 
secluded bathing places. Good steamboat wharf. Daily 
mail. Steamer calls twice daily. 

Terms from $1.25 per day. Special rates for families. 


ae ; __ J. M. TOBIN, Prop. 
Lake View House 
J. HUTTON, Prop. 


This hotel is beautifully situated on Point Kaye, Muskoka 


| Lake, only two hovtrs’ sail from Gravenhurst 


Accommodation f>r 150 guests. Parties leaving Toronto Good Fishing, Bathing, Boating, Lawn 


in the morning arrive in Beaumaris at 3 o'clock same day. | 


Address— 
ED. PROWSE, 


Beaumaris P. @., Muskoka. _ 


STANLEY HOUSE 


LAKE JOSEPH - MUSKOKA 


Cool, bracing air, first-class table. Dark room for photo- 
graphers, Splendid fishing and bathing. 


W. B. MACLEAN, Prop. 





PAIGNTON HOUSE 


JOHN F. PAIN, Prop. 





This favorite summer resort is delightfully situated on | 
Accommodation for 50 guests. | 


the shore of Lake Rosseau. 
Good board ; also 


Boating, Bathing and Fishing 
Steamer calls daily. 
Cleveland's Postoffice quarter mile distant. 


nished. 
wharf, and commands an excellent view of the bay. 
attention 





Tennis, &c. Boats on Hire. 


Lake View House is only half a mile from Brandy Lake, 
which is noted for its splendid Bass fishing. Mail steamer 


calls daily. 
Terms moderate. Special rate for families. 


‘Maplehurst Hotel 


MUSKOKA 
J. P. BROWN Proprietor 


This beautifully situated and strictly first-class hotel will 


be open for the season on the 15th of June. 


Beautifully situated cottage to let near hotel. __ 


THOMSON HOUSE 


PARRY SOUND = © ONT. 


This commodious hotel has just bsen refitted and fur- 
It is healthily situated, convenient to steamboat 
Special 
ven to tourists, Terms $1.50 to $2 per day. 

W. F. THOMSON, Prop., Parry Harbor P. O., Ont. 
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Dominion Day Notes. 


All things considered the celebration on Mon- 
day was a tremendous success. It seemed as if 
the citizens had all resolved for one day at 
least to drive dull care over the Don, and to 
celebrate Canada’s birthday in a cheerful, 
whole-souled, enthusiastic manner. 

The fierce sunbeams, which beat down on the 
fat man and the lean man, the rich and the 
poor, slike, spent their fury in vain, for no man 
was heard asking ‘“‘Is it hot enough for you?” 
The fat man mopped his brow and smiled. The 
lean man was poked in the ribs with canes, his 
corns were trodden upon, but he murmured 
‘* My country, ’tis for thee,” and swore not. A 
people that can stand around all day in stifling 
crowds under a July sun, ride in crowded con- 
veyances, and lunch on very ordinary pic-nic 
buns and beverages and keep good-natured, 
will be hard to down. 


A rural looking individual of middle age, 
wearing a black linen coat, broad brimmed 
straw hat and a reef in his trousers, stood with 
acompanion watching the procession in front 
of the Manning Arcade. His place of residence 
was revealed to the bystanders by his inform- 
ing his companion that he came over on the 
* Macasser.” As detachment after detachment 
filed past he attracted attention by craning his 
neck to see how much more was to come and 
giving vent at intervals in a loud voice to such 
exclamations as: ‘‘Gee whiz!” or, ‘‘ By gee!” 
When about half the procession had gone by, 
he was seen to fall back with a disappointed 
air and heard to say to his friend : 

‘“*Guess that quarter's yours, Jim. Uncle 
Nathan’s funeral wasn't a circumstance to this 
thing!” 


+ 


The display of bunting throughout the city 
was unusually fine—many of the boats were 
also gay with flags and looked very imposing 
as they steamed out of the harbor. The decora- 
tions on the National Club were artistically 
hung and looked very pretty. Here and there 
the Stars and Stripes floated beside the Union 
Jack, and it is highly creditable to our 
citizens that they were allowed to float 
in peace and that the disgraceful disturbances 
which took place in New York some months ago 
were not re-enacted here in retaliation, as was 
threatened by some short-sighted individuals 
at that time. Only one American flag was 
molested, and that was being thrust offensively 
in people's faces by an intoxicated admirer of 
the republic. In this connection it may be 


noticed that the flag on the German consulate | 


was floating upside down. 


The scene beheld by the spectator from the 
high ground by the main building was at once 
beautiful and impressive. Scattered all over 
the spacious park were the people in thousands. 
The stately forms and glancing helmets of the 
Body Guards, the white helmets and scarlet 
tunics of the Grenadiers, the gorgeous trap- 
pings of the different societies, the bright 
costumes of the school girls, and the many- 
colored and fashionable hats and dresses of 
their older sisters, lent to the mass of human- 


ity an almost infinite and pleasing variety. | 


Behind this panorama of life and color, On- 
tario’s blue waters stretched away to meet the 
lighter blue of the cloudless sky. Scattered 


over the placid surface were the white sails of | 
boats and canoes, and at intervals there passed | 


steamers gay with flags, whose decks were 
black with people going to spend their holiday 
in a less crowded resort than Exhibition Park. 
One cannot help thinking what a revelation 
that sight would be to those who still conside? 
Canada a frozen wilderness, 


Perhaps the most popular feature of the 
day’s programme was the band concert and 
fireworks in the Queen’s Park. There were the 
coolness and the general sense of rest which 
characterizes the evening. The great crowd 
chattered, watched the beautiful fires, or list- 
ened to the music with the utmost order and 
good humor. Some were heard asking of what 


use were che invisible bombs which ex- |} 


ploded with deafening reports. Not so 
ae man whose best girl clung to his 
arm 

at every explosion. He felt that they were 


crept closer with a convulsive shrieklet | 





messengers divinely sent. 


sion under the whispering branches. Then 


those two gazed at the stars, natural and arti- | 
ficial, and at the sweet new moon gleaming in | 


the western sky, thinking thoughts too sacred 


for cold type and when the display was over | 


they started for home so slowly that it is 
doubtful if they have yet arrived. There were 
any like them. 
Selina ited hacia 


So Would Any Wood Cutter. 


XKasmus, what would you take to cut down 
tnat buttonwood tree?” 
** An axe, boss. What would you take?” 


HENRY C, FORTIER, Issuer of Marriage | 


Licenses. 
At office—16 Victoria Street, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
At residence—57 Murray Street, evenings. ToRoNTO. 


The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb | 


|} awed 66 veara. 


He took a fresh | 
grip and proceeded to soothe her little fears, | 
When the multitude gaped upward at a dis- | 
solving rocket there was a soft sibilant explo- 





Births. 


ANDERSON—On June 26, at London, Mrs. W. J. Ander- | 
son—-a daughter. | 
McCOLL--On June 24, at Toronto, Mrs. J. B- McColl—a | 
daughter. ] 
KATHBUN—On June 24, at Deseronto, Mrs. W. C. B. | 
Rathbun—a daughter | 
DIVER—On June 28, at Toronto, Mrs. Fred Diver—a son. | 


STONE—On June 29, at Toronto, Mrs. Wm. Stone—a | 3 


son. 
BRACE—On June 30, at Boronto, Mrs. A. H. Brace—a 
son. | 
BURNHAM—At Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Z. H. Burnham—a | 
daughter. | 
McINTYRE—On June 16, at Aylmer, Mrs. T. G. Mco- | 
Intvre—a daughter. | 
DON ALD—On June 26, at Toronto, Mrs. James P. Donald 


—a 8on. 

EDWARDS—On June 15, at Peterboro’, Mrs. E. B. Ed- 
wards—a daughter. 

HENDERSON—On June 28, at Toronto, Mrs. Emma 
Henderson—a son. 

NELSON—On June 30, at Toronto, Mrs. W. 8. Nelson— 
a daughter. 

LYNCH—On June 28, at 542 Front street west, Toronto, 
Mrs. P. Lynch—a daughter. 

MACHELL—Oa June 29, at Toronto, Mrs. H. T. Machell 
—a& son. 

PUGH—On June 27, at Pickering, Mrs. David E. Pugh— 
& Bon. 


Marriages. 


BURK —HEBBLETHWAITE—On June 27, at Toronto, 
Arthur W. Burk to Mary Beatrice Hebblethwaite of London. ; 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Do you expect 
factory-made gar- 
ments to show that 
dainty perfection 
you want to see in 
Baby’s dress? But 
with either of the 
two new and ele- 
gant Family Sewing 
Machines just pro- 
duced by the Singer 
Manutacturing Co. 
you can do work 
good enough even 
for Baby. 

WE GUARANTEE 
PERFECTION. 





The Singer 
Manufacturing 
Company 
No. 66 
King St. West 


Toronto 


Agencies 


Everywhere 


MUR SUMMER SALE 


COMMENCED 


TUESDAY, JULY 2 


Reductions 20 to 40 p. c.---Ten Cents 


off Each Whole Dollar Bill 


OVERBUYING LAST WINTER CAUSES A 
SURPLUS—A surplus of fresh, new, desirable 
goods. Plums—Real good things, and we have 
made up our minds to sacrifice them. We have 
$50,000 worth of goods received in excess of 


or 


ders They shall be sold regardless of cost. 


MILLINERY, MANTLES, DRESS GOODS, 
HGUSE FURNISHINGS, CLOTHING, ETC.— 
All will be sacrificed. Special lines all over the 
store will ba reduced from 20 to 40 per cent, 
besides which 10c. will bs allowed on each dol- 
lar purchased for cash. 

SEASIDE FLANNELS, FINE DRESS GOODS 
—The whole of this beautitul stock at sale 


prices. 


No reserve. An elegant assortment 


of Seaside Flannels at 15c. a yard and 10c. off 
the dollar besides.. Ceylon Flannels in many 


patterns. 


in 


_ Bargains in every corner. Chances 
every line. 


=== During July and August store closes at 6 


=> 
— 


p.m., Saturdays included. 


R. WALKER & SONS 
King Street East 


FARRELU—DICK—On June 26, at Kiagston, Alexander 
Gray Farrell of Smith’s Falls, to Isabella Jane Dick. 

GOULDING—FORD—On June 26, at Toronto, George R. 
Goulding to Hannah Ford, both of Newtonbrook. 


McKAY—RUPPEL—On June 26, at Port Elgin, John 


McKay of Hepworth to Maggie Ruppel of Bruce. 

MILNE—MILLS—On June 26, at Toronto, T. A. Milne to 
Mary Mills. 

PYKE—RADCLIFFE—On June 26, at Toronto, George 
Pyke to Mary Alicia Radcl.ffe 

VON SZELiSKI--KERR—On Wednesday, June 26, 1889, 
at All Saints’ Church, Toronto, by the Rev. Arthur H. 
Baldwin, M. A., Paul Victor Von Lubiez-Szeliski, to Mary 
Lilian, eldest surviving daughter of William H. C. Kerr, 
barrister, all of Toronto. 

WILSON—ROSE—On June 26, at Toronto, Fred Stuart 
Wilson of Picton to Grace H. Rose of Napanee. 

YOUNG—McCLURE—On June 26, at West Toronto Junc- 
tion, George L. Young of Toronto to Lizzie Bell McClure. 

THOMPSON—BRENNEN—On June 26, at Hamilton, 
Rev. J. Thompson of Toronto to Sarak Brennen. 

DON ALDSON—PATERSON—On June 26, at Agincourt, 
Alexander Donaldson of Markham to Hannah Ellen Pater- 
sop of Scarboro’. 

WHEATLEY—KENNEDY—On June 26, at Powassen, 
Francis Wheatley of Denville, Parry Sound District, to 
Martha Agratha Kennedy. 

INGERSOLL—FOWLER—At St. Catharines, J. H. Inger- 
soll to Florence Fowler. 

MacVICAR—McNAB—On June 26, at Montreal, Rev. J. 
H. MacVicar, to Bessie McNab 

PRITC ZARD—HAWKEN—On June 17, at Chatsworth, 
George Pritchard to Edith Hawken, all of Sullivan, County 
of Gray. 

THOMSON—LEYS—On June 25, at Sarnia, William J. 
Thomson of Toronto to Jenni+ Leys. 

JACUB—AIKINS—On July 1, at Toronto, John Jacob 
to Katharine Aikine. 

BOOZ—SAUNDERS—On July 4, at Toronto, Frederick 
Booz to Amelia (Millie) Saunders, both of Toronto. 

FAULDS —DORITTY—On July 1, at Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
W. S. Faulds of Aylmer, Ont., to Minnie Doritty of Niagara. 

ELDRIDGE—HARRISON—On June 29, at Newark, New 
Jersey, T. R. B. Eldridge of Toronto, to Miss Mary E. Har- 
rison of Newark. 


Deaths. 


ALEXANDER—On June 23, at Streetsville, Ont., Mrs. 


Charles James Alexander. 
COOKE—On June 26, at Toronto, Mrs. George Cooke, 
McK @AND—On June 21, at Hamilton, Mrs. J. C. Mo- 
Keand. 


HUNT—On June 24, at Toronto, Henry Norton Hunt, 
| aged 9 months. | 


JOHNSTON—On June 27, at Toronto, James Johnston. 

McCOOL—At Toronto, Mrs. Jane McCool, aged 61 years. 

NEW —On June 28, at Toronto, Mrs. J. H. New. 

HOGG—On June 28, at Toronto, James Hogg, aged 30 
years. 

HARRIS—Oa July 1, at Toronto, Mary Josephine Harris, 
aged 17 years. 

FINN—On July 1, at Toronto, Wm. Finn, aged 58 years. 

CHRISTIE—On June 29, at Township of Reach, Duncan 
Christie, aged 58 years. 

FRASER—On June 4, at Brandon, Manitoba, Rev. 8. C. 
Fraser, aged 83 years 

McAVOY— On July 1, in Pickering, Mrs. James McAvoy, 
aged 79 years. 

DRUMMOND-.-At Toronto, Mrs. Alex. Drummond, aged 


| 62 vears. 


REYNOLDS—At Toronto, Frank Reynolds, aged 50 
vears 
McWATT—On June 26, at Barrie, Mrs. John McWatt, 


BAXTER-—-At Welland, Mrs. Margarzt Nelson Baxter, 
aged 80) vears. 

TAYLOR—On June 30, at Toronto, Henry Roscoe Taylor, 
azed 17 years. 

BAIN—On June 17, at Chicago, George Wallace Bain, 
aged 34 years. 

HEYWORTH—On June 24, at Windsor, Ont., Mra. A. 
Heyworth, aged 59 years 

ELMSLIE— At Clifford, Mrs. George Elmslie, aged 84 
years. 
LYSAGHT—On July 3, at Toronto, Florrie Lysaght, aged 
5 years. 


J. F THOMSON. GEORGE DUNSTAN, 


wf uflon 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


Mail Building, Bay Street 
TeLeenone 1,327 


EAST TORONTO BRANCH—796 Queen Street East. 
E. MACRAE, Manager. 


WEST TORONTO JUNCTION BRANCH—59 Dundas St. 
A. MEREDITH, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


| MILLINERY 


Spring and Summer stock io great variety. Stylish and 
Artistic work ia all its branches. 


DRESSMAKING 


Perfection in Fashion, Fit and Finish Guaraateed. 


Leave orders early to insure prompt attention. 


J. & A. CARTER 


Manufacturers and Teachers of the 


New Tailor System of Dress Cutting, late 
Prof. Moody’s. 


OAK HALL 


of price there 


as regards quality, quantity, and 
son and for lowness 
@AK HALL, 115 to 121 King St, East, Toronto 


@ur Assortment of Boys’ Suits and Light Overcoats for 


this Spring excells both 
style of any previous sea: 


is ne comparison. 





: RAILWAY 
Via New “Short” Line 


Halifax, N.8., St. John, N.B. 


AND THE 


Seaside Resorts 


St. Andrews, Campobello 
: Grand Manan, &c, 


Through trains from Montreal to Halifax, N.S. 


For full information as to rates, &c., apply to any C. P. R. 
| Ticket Agent, or to 


D. McNICOLL, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 
| Montreal, 


Famous 


W. R. CALLAWAY, 
District Pass. Agent, 
oronto. 





“DOMINION” 


_ The ‘*Dominion” Pianos continue everywhere to lead in 
Canada. Their uniform excellence and individual perfection 
inspire the confidence of the people, who find them in every 
case fully as represented. The Dominion Company have al- 
ways sought to make only the best. The great sale of their 
Pianos and Organs to-day bears witness to their success. 


Sole Agency, J. S. POWLEY & Co., Toronto Temple of 
Music, 68 King Street West. 


PIANOS 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO Coy 


MANUFACTURERS 


HIGH-CLASS PIANOS 


*euoy, JO AWN 
pues sseuceuty ‘qonoy 


Construction and Beauty 
of Finish. 
oye wwsdmég pus Ase 


Unequalled in Elegance o 


AMERICAN PIANOS.  imrencitxs ORGANS 


Second-hand Pianos and Organs on Small Weekly or Monthly Payments. 


91 AND 93 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


HEINTZMAN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTES 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


The oldest and most 
reliable Piano Manu- 
facturers in the Do- 
minion. 


Our written guaran 
tee for five years ac 
companies each Piano 


Their thirty-six years’ 
record the best guar- 
antee of the excellence 
of their instruments. 


Illustrated Catalogu 
free on application 


Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toronto 


guite® 


DINING-ROOM SETS 
FURNITURE CO. 


S KING EAST 
TORONTO 


7 ea 2 


PARLOR CABINETS 


FURNITURE 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


Inspect my well-assorted stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


PRICES LOW. ONLY ONE PRICE 
UPHOLSTERING TO ORDER 


Having a first-class staff of men | am enabled to give full satisfactio 
at very reasonable prices. 
Come and see my new importations. SHOWING A PLEASURE. 


486 Yonge Street ff }! PIRPHR npmite cartin s 





